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Politics of Europe. 


The Shipping Report of vesterday annoanced the arrival of 
the Shion La Bette Attiavce, Captain Rolfe, from the Iste of 
France the 19th of October; and the Mary Axn Soputa, from 
Sumatra the 9th of November. The list of Passengers by the 
former vessel, will be found in its usual place. 





Among the most interesting of the Debatesin Parliament, 
contained in the Papers last received, may be numbered that 
on the State of Ireland, on the Catholic Peers Bill, on the Ia- 
fluence of the Crown, and on the Goverment Press in Scotland. 
The last is already before our readers in the JounnaL of yester- 
day ; and the first will be found in onr pages of to-day. We 
shall follow up these by the republication of the others as speedily 
as their length will admit, 


Though the excited passions of the “Free, the Orderly, and 
the Pious,” render them so sharp-sighted that they can see BLAs- 
PHEMY in the idea of Addressing one Lord on Earth and another 
in Heaven, they are so blind or so indifferent to the atrocities 
commiting on their poor Christian brethren in other quarters, 
that we scarcely see the subject adverted to in their pages, 
and have hardly a solitary paragraph afforded to hold it np to 
deserved execration. With them, neither the unparallelled cra- 
elties exercised on the Greeks, the sufferings of the famish- 
ed Irish, nor indeed any other subject is of any importance 
compared with the infinitely more interesting and momentous ~ 
events of Secret. Challenges delivered by no body knows who, 
and Brass Binnacle Compasses used no body knows where; 
of Gazettes Extraordinary to announce no body knows what, 
and Uproar made more aproarious till the whole Town is in 
acommotion no body knows wiy, In short, not all the great 
calamities that have visited this nether world of ours, from 
the last eruption of Vesuvius to the inundation at Backer- 
gunge, can have been worthy, in the estimation of these Social- 
Order men, of half the attention with which we are pleased to 
see they still honor us:—and if their labours were analysed from 
the day of their first starting into birth, up to this period of their 
fast approaching extinction, it would be found that we had occu- 
pied what perhaps was never before the exse with any single 
individual in the world, a much larger space than any other sab- 
ject, amid all the varied range of Newspaper discussion. 


As, however, we conceive that the threatened extinction of 
a whole raee, the Greeks, and the ioternal state and condition 
of a whole nation, the Irish, must be of guite as much impor- 
tance toour Readers as ridiculous stories of Binnacle Compasses 
and other mighty matters which no one cares sufficiently about to 
ventare over our threshold or even address us a Note to en- 
quire into, we have given ap again to-¢ay a portion of our Asia- 
tic Department to the Debate on the State of Ireland, and in- 
trodace here, from the Times of the 28th of June, the following 
awful aud heart-rending document, respecting the persecuted 
Greeks. 

Massacre of the Greeks at Constantinople and Scio,—The follow. 
ing affecting appeal from the Greeks at Constavtinople to their 
brethren and countrymen here, was received by the last mail from 
Turkey. We publish it without comment, leaving the statement, 
as it will do most eloquently, to speak for itself; — 
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—* Dear and beloved Brethren 
that the news contained herein 
and fallen like a thander-bolt on 
dreadful than the knowledge, that our 
them in prisou here, 
Scio, 95 in all—unitersally esteemed and 
respected, chosen and held as hostages for more than a year past, 
have at last, without a single motive, without even the shadow of 
a personal accusation against them, been barbarously executed ? 
We at first deeply lamented the unmerited restraint put upon the 
persons of those now no more; their death, ignominious and 
cruel, in the first burst of grief nearly paralysed our faculties; 
bat these we look upon now as enjoying eternal and immutable 
felicity: our pity is no longer their dae, but it flows for those un- 
fortunates who have survived, and who henceforth are doomed to 
tyranny anexaumpled in history, and privations of every kind. 
Who can. without shuddering, read of the total ruin, the qniver- 
sal desolation of our famed and once happy isle (Scio); the des- 
truction of all its inhabitants, nearly one hundred thousand, who, 
except a very few who almost miraculously escaped from those 
ill-fated shores, have fallen victims to the sword, to fire, hunger, 
and slavery—that worst of all evils? Who can, without feelings 
of indignation, without execrating the perpetrators of these horrid 
acts, behold a whole city lately so flourishing, now one heap of 
rnins ; whole villages, innumerable country seats, a prey to the 
flames ; our celebrated school, library, hospital for the sick, hun- 
dreds of charches richly adorned—all, all one confused mass of 
smoking rubbish! Our island lately so much frequented by 
Europeans, and more especially by English families of the 
first rank, willnow have only herashes to show the passing 
Stranger. Nor is this, so dreadful in itself, the most dire 
of our calamities. The slavery of so many respectable women, 
young people, and children of both sexes, sent off to differ- 
ent parts of Asia—the markets of this city and Smyrna filled 
with women and yeung people of the first rank, and who have re- 
ceived the best education? What can be more dreadfal than 
this? Happy, thrice happy those whom the steel of the assassin 
has snatched from soenes so harrowing to the feclings ; how mi- 
serable those still suffered to exist, who see the sufferings, hear 
the cries and piteous accents of their wives, children, and rela- 
tives, and are witnesses to the barbarous treatment this devoted 
and innocent people receive from the wretches who kave them in 
their power! What can be laid to our charge? We poor Sciots 
who, from the beginning, have remainad faithfal, are rewarded 
with death and slavery. It is well known, ‘as soon as the Porte 
heard of the insarrection in the Morea, and sundry islands of the 
Archipelago, it sent herea Pasha having with him about three 
thousand troops ; the whole of the expenses of this garrison wag 
defrayed by our island, which, in the course of about fourteen 
months, paid more than 2,700,000 piastres, each according to his 
means. Besides that, the Sultan ordered a choice te be made of 
sixty of the most considerable and respectable from our country- 
men, beginning by our Archbishop Plato, the elder, and other 
principal inhabitants. When the news of the invasion of the 
imprudent Samiotes first spread in Scio, the principal inhabitants 
waited on the Pasha to apprise him of it. What was his an- 
swer?—to send into the castle, as hostages, some more of these 
innocent men, and to transport all the provisions out of the city 
into the citadel, not leaving any whatever for the poor inhabitants 
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of the city, who were so numerous. 
Samiotes landed, the Pasha sent some of the hostages, with se- 
veral Turks, to prevail on the Samiotes to evacuate the island ; 
but they imprudently resolved to advance, and told these minis- 
ters of peace that they would sooner put them to death than do 
so. The Pasha then sbat himself up in the castle with all the mi- 
litary, taking with them all the hostages. It was understood that 
apnumber of the peasantry had joined the Samiotes; they were 
in a maoner forced to it, being apprehensive of the Samiotes 
themselves, and they were only armed with sticks and staves. 
Eleven days after, the Turkish fleet arrived at the island, and 
landed 15,000 soldiers, who, joined by the 3,000 in the castle, be- 
ing unable to attack And defeat the 3,000 Samiotes, used their 
weapons against the innocent and disarmed inhabitants, and 
turned their fury against women and children, killing, burning, 
and taking in slavery all the inhabitants of the place; the men 
they slaughtered, the women and children they brutally 
treated and huddled together in one of the large squares, 
Which contained several handred of the most respectable fami- 
lies ; they have uot left a stone apon a stone—all destroyed, all 
ruined! It would fill volumes to record the different scenes of 
horror which the roffians were guilty of —humanity shudders at 
it. But this universal desolation had not yet satisfied the blood- 
thirsty followers of Mahomed : they had heaped upon their trem- 
bling and tender victims all the bitterness of their fanaticism, 95 
men, the first of their nation, both as to character and property, 
men who had always followed the paths of rectitude in their com- 
mercial transactions —whose relations were established in almost 
every known commercial city in the known world—men innocent 
of any machination against the Turkish government, and who 
could not, if even they would, have been participators inthe ri- 
sing of the island, since they had been 14 months under the 
grasp of the Tarkish satrap. Ten of these were at Constanti- 
nople, the remainder at Scio. Lord Strangford made strenuous 
efforts to save them—negleeted no remonstrance—evinced the 
greatest ardour in the cause of saffering innocence, and thought 
he kad succeeded in sheltering them from their impending fate, 
having obtained a promise from the Porte that no harm shotld 
be dove them, when it suddenly gave orders for their execution, 
The ten in Constantinople were beheaded, and the 85 in Scio were 
hung outside of the castle, in that very square where so many of 
the slaves were placed. in sight of the Turkish fleet, who had 
their decks covered with Greek slaves. Oh! how the heart sick- 
ens at such refisoement of eruelty, and turns with horror from that 
malice that could take delight in deriding the mental agony of the 
innocent sufferers in this tragic scene! What a number of wives 
were forced to be spectators of the cruel death of the husbands 
of their affections—to see at the same time their suckling babes, 
torn from their breasts, thus bereft at once of their support and 
their hopes! Many driven te despair by this barbarous usage 
threw themselves into the sea, others stabbed themselves to pre- 
vent the loss of honour, to them worse than death, to which they 
were every moment exposed from the barbarians: bat, alas! let 
us draw a veil upon those who have thus sunk untimely into the 
grave; let us not harrow up your souls with the recital of their 
atrocities ; their sufferings are over, and their felicity, let us hope, 
begun! [tis now time to turn your sympathy towards the unfor- 
tunate survivors of the general wreck—to call, dear conntrymen, 
your attention to the miserable naked state of thousands of our 
Sciots. with which the markets here, at Smyrna, and Scio, 
are glutted. Picture to yourselves children of the tenderest age, 
till now nursed with the most delicate attention, driven about 
with only a piece of cloth round their infant limbs, without shoes 
or any other covering, having nothing to live upon but a piece of 
bread thrown to them by their inhuman keepers—ill treated by 
them-—sold from one to the other, and all in this deplorable situ- 
ation, exposed to be brought np in the Mahometan religion, 
and lose sight of the precepts of our holy religion. We sec al! 
this; yet, alas! what can we do here, reduced to three or four, 
who, if found out, would also be exterminated without mercy? 
What we could do, we have done; but how little among so many 
claimants to our charity. You, brothers, friends, and countrymen, 
wre in the capital of England, the centre of philanthropy ; you 
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live amongsta people always famed for their generous feelings 
towards the uufortunate, for their dislike to tyranny, and their 
support of the oppressed. Beg, pray, entreat, aopeal to their 
feelings, call upon them as Britons, as men, as fellow beings: it 
is in the cause of humanity and of religion: they cannot, will not, 
be deaf to your prayers. They wiil afford us, as far as lies in 
their power, the means of redeeming the captives, of aiding those 
families that are in a state of nudity and starvation, who will soon 
arrive in almost every port of the Mediterranean, when they have 
been enabled to fly from a yoke worse than death. We rely upon 
your endeavours, and still more upon the high character of the 
nation among whom you inhabit: thousands of hands are raised 
towards you to claim yoor interference in behalf of your oppress- 
ed countrymen; thoasands of hearts will feel gratefnl for your 
assistance. Brethren and countrymen, exert yourselves in behalf 
of humanity. 


With tearful eye we cordially salute you, and beg you will 
pray to God for our safety. 


YOUR BROTHERS AND COUNTRYMEN.” 


London, June 18, 1822.—Yesterday the Duke of York trans- 
acted military business with the King. 


The Duchess of Glocester visited the King yesterday. 


Yesterday His Majesty took an airing in his private carriage 
in the Park, and called at his Palace at Pimlico, 


Extract of aletter, dated Lisbon Jane 1:—“ Yesterday a 
Council of State was held, at which it was determined to send 12 
battalions (7,200 men) to Bahia, under convoy of one ship of the 
line, three frigates, and two corvettes,” 


Danish Loan of 3,000,000/. sterling,—The half-yearly divid- 
end warrants, due 30th of June 1822, of Danish 5 pe: Cent. Bonds, 
in pounds sterling, and in marks banco, forming part of the above 
loan will be paid at the counting-house of Messrs. B. A. Gold- 
schmidt and Co. No. 5, Great St. Helen’s-passage, Bishopsgate- 
street, on Saturday the 29th instant, and every succeeding day, 
between the hours of 10 and 2 o'clock. 


A letter is received at Yarmouth from Mr. Rumbold, 
which states, that he had a conference with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that little doubt now ‘remained but that 
either a drawback would be allowed on cured fish for home con- 
sumption as well as those for exportation, or that the tax would 
be entirely taken off the salt used in the fisheries—Norwhich 
Mercury. 


Letters from Vera Cruz of the 30th March state, that the 
Cortes were at that time engaged in active deliberation relative to 
the adjastment of the affairs of the country. Iturbide had given in 
his resignation, preferring to abide the decision of the Cortes 
regarding the reward of his services, rather than involve the 
country inacivil war, Spanish, American, French, and Eng- 
lish vessels, were at that time in the harbour of Vera Croz 
and a regular commianication subsisted with the city ofMexico 


The Corporation of Nottingham have resolved to petition 
the House of Lords in favour of the Roman Catholic Peers’ bill. 
— Nottingham Journal. 

It is wortby of remark, that the only English ships of war 
Buonaparte was ever on board of .are now lying in the river, 
Medway, viz. the UNpauntep, BeLLeropuon, and NoRTHUMBER- 
LAND. ‘In the first hewas conveyed to the Island of Elba, in 
April, 1815; in July following he surrendered, and was received 
on board the second at Rochefort, after the battle of Waterloo ; 
and in less than a month afterwards sailed in the third for St, 
Helena, where he died on the Sth of May, 1821. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the National Benevolent Insti- 
tution, founded by P. Herve, Esq. was held on Saturday at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. The object of this institution, is to afford 
permanent relief to persons who have lived respectably, either 
in independence, professions, or the mere reputable depart- 
ments of trade, and who from unforeseen misfortunes are re- 
duced to want. The Earl of Darnicy, who-took the chair on the 
occasion.enforced the general objects of the institution in a short 
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bat impressive speech. The meeting was rather celect than nomer- 
ous: but aeonsiderable «um was collected in furtherance of the 
objects of the charity. 


The trial of William Murray Borthwick, accused of steal- 
ing docaments from the Sentinel-office, originally insisted on at 
the instance of the Lord Advocate, and afterwards at the in- 
stance of his quondam partner Alexander, has been given up, and 
the warrant for detaining Mr. Borthwick in coal was yesterday 
withdrawn, and he is now at liberty.— Edinburgh Courant. 


The Colliers and Stone-getters in the neichbourhood of 
Wolverhampton having returned peaceably to their work again, 
the detachment of the Scots Grays, under Lieut. Askew, left 
that town on Friday se’nanight ; and one of the companies of the 
2d or Queen’s Royal Regiment of Feot, under the command of 
Major Gordon, marched on Monday for Chester; and Captain 
Kell’s company, of the same regiment (the only one now remain- 
ing) is expected to follew in a few days, 


A country paper mentions, that a person was lately killed 
by lightning, attracted, as it is supposed, by the money in his 
pockets. This we conceive to be the most conclusive argument 
that has yet been adduced to prove the superiority of paper. 


Mining Intelligence. —Copper ores sold at Redrath on Thrus- 
day, 1.915 tons, standard 1081. 74. Copper ores for sale this 
week at Redrath, 3,230 tons. Copper ores sold by private con- 
tract the 6th inst., 109 tons, 10 cwt., 2 quarters, at 81, 10s, per 
ton, 

Longevity of « Horse.—There is now living and in the poss- 
ession of the proprietors of the Mersey and Irwell navigation, 
where he has been the most part of his life, a horse 63 years old 
this grass: he is perfectly sound, and free from blemish, and has 
been in regular work till within a few years. Heis now kept at 
his ease for his past services.— Liverpool Advertiser, 


Melancholy Accident, —Yesterday morning, as Mr. Knight, 
a respectable tradesman, residing in St. John’s-square, Clerken- 
well, accompanied by his wife, several of his children, and some 
friends, were going over the upper part of the Wellington brew- 
ery, in the City-road, to view the apparatus, Mrs. Knight, not 
perceiving an aperture in the floor, fell throngh into the landing 
below. Her legs, thigh, and collar-bone were broken, and she 
was taken up in an almost lifeless state. Every thing surgical 
skill could suggest was resorted to, and she was conveyed home 
without hopes of recovery, 

Bow-street.— Female Robbers. —-Yesterday Mary Smith, 
Catherine Carroll, and Elizabeth Capps, three women of ex- 
tremely disgusting appearance, who have long been the terror of 
Drury-lane and its neighbourhood, were charged before Sir R, 
Birnie with the commission of adaring robbery. 


Joseph Read, a young man who stated himself to be a jour- 
neyman carpenter, said, thathe was walking down Drury-lane 
about nine o’clock on Sunday morning, and as he was passing the 
end of Wellington-place, the prisoner Smith rushed out upon him, 
seized him by the collar and dragged him up the court, at the 
same time thrusting her band into his waisteaat pocket. He re- 
sisted and had nearly got from her when the prisoner Capps (a 
very powerfal woman) struck him a tremendous blow on the eye, 
and brought him to the ground. The other prisoner joined them, 
and they beat and scratched him in an infamous manner; and 
finally stole a half crown and some other silver from his pocket. 
In the latter part of the outrage they were assisted by two young 
men who got away. The prisoners got into a public house, where 
they were taken by Scott, a constable of St, Clement’s, who found 
a half-crown upon Smith, 


Several respectable inhabitants of Drury-lane corroborated 
the prosecutor’s statement, and expressed their opinion that he 
would have been mardered but for the interference of the consta- 
bles and those who assisted them. They described the prison- 
ers to be women of the most desperate character, and said the 
whole neighbourhood was continually ia a state of riot, occa- 
sioned by their condact. The language they used was truly hor- 
rible, and several persons had been assaulted and robbed by 
them. 
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Read, the prosecutor, had a black eye, and his head and 
face were otherwise severely marked.—The prisovers were all 
fully committed 

London, June 19, 1822. Yesterday morning the King left 
town for Kew, where hisMajesty spent the day. 


On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Denmark dined with 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry. 


Yesterday the Duke of York held a levee as Commander iu 
Chief at the Horse-Guards. 

Yesterday being the anniversary of the battle of Waterléo, 
the same was observed by the military mounting guard ia the 
Park, &c. wearing laurelin their hats, caps, &c. In the even- 
ing the Dake of Wellington gave agrand dinner party at his 
house, Hyde-park-corner, to sixty military officers, consisting 
chiefly of those who were of his Grace’s staff, and had commands 
on that memorable day. The Marquis of Anglesea aud Lord Hill 
were absentees: the former is in the Isle of Wight. The Duke 
of York, as Commander-in-Chief, was present. The dinner was 
served up on the costly Portuguese service of plate which was pre- 
sented to his Grace. The other plate and the services of China 
presented to his Grace by the Allied Powers were used on the 
oceasion. 

New Master in Chancery.—IUt is said that young Mr, Bankes 
is to be the new Master in Chancery, in the room of Mr. Alex- 
ander, The appointment of this young Gentleman makes some 
noise in the legal circles, as Mr. Bankes is supposedto know as 
much of Chancery law as the Lord Chancellor (according to his 
own account) does of music. Young Mr.Bankes, some time 
ago, seconded an Address to the Throne, in answer to his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech. The father and son are Members 
fora borough of their own, called Corfe Castle, so that they have a 
right to share of the just and-necessary-inflaence money. 

London, Tuesday Evening, June 25, 1822.—Prince Ester- 
HAzyY’s six barouch horses were sold yesterday at Tattersall’s 
which excited great interest with the fancy. They were sold as 
follows: two'to His Majesty, two to Lord Aberdeen, and two to 
Richard Wilson, Esq. The whole were very elegant horses, and 
sold at high prices, 

Mr. Secretary Gregory transacted business, for the firt time 
since his late accident at Dublin Castle, on Saturday last, 


The Plague in the Miditerranean,—The Gibraltar Paper of 
of the 3d instant contaius the following effi cial notice relative to 
the plague at Algiers :— 

“ Civil Secretary’s Office, Gibraltar, June 1, 1822. 


“It appearing by official information that the plague is de- 
clared to existin the city of Algiers. 


His Excellency the Governor has deemed it expedient to 
give directions that no vessels frem that Regency, or its depen- 
dencies, be admitted to pratique in this port, without having first 
performed quarantine on any one of the accredited Lazaretto’s 
of the Mediterranean.” By Command, 


(Signed) 8S. R. CHAPMAN, Civil Sécretary. 


Incenious Advertisement. —Of all dependants upon their wits that 
I have ever seen or heard of, a Dutch traveller, mentioned to me by 
one of my friends, merits the palm. Mr. Bowlby told me, that 
when he was travelling in France, he met at Lyons a Datch 
gentleman of some rank, but who was not rich. He generally 
dined with other foreigners at an ordinary, and spoke with 
earnestness ofa wonderful animal, a Rhinoceros, which was 
in that city; always pressing the new comers to go and see this 
strange creature, whose singular qualities he extolled in such a 
manner, that he made some visit it more than once! Mr. Bowlby 
having met him in several cities, and seeing him always equally 
zealous on this subject , was desirous to find out his motive. He 
discovered at last that the Dutch gentleman had foand the means 
of obtaining a living by buyinga Rhinoceros,which he sent on before 
him with a mah whom he could trust to all the great towns where 
he wished to stop; and introducing himself into genteel company, 
he soon gave the Rhinoceros a celebrity, which defrayed the 
expences of bis own travels,—Memoirs of a Traveller now in 
Retirement, 
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Lmperial Parliament. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


The Marquis of LANSDOWN rose, in pursuance of the notice he 
given, tocali their lordships’ attention to the state of Ireland. In 

ing this he was conscious that he could not be accused of precipitati- 
After all that had ocenrred since the meeting of Parliament relative 

to Ireland—after all that had been stated on that subject by members 
of the Government, and by other individuals in their lordships’ house 
and eleswhere—after the promises which had been made that the state 
of that country wonld be brought under the attention of Parliament — 
after the change which had been made in the Government of Ireland, 
without producing those advantages which had been expected from it— 
atter the period to which the present session had arrived without any 
thiag on this subject, being offered to the consideration of Parliament, he 
believed he should be acquitted of any thing like rashuess in bringing 
forward the motion he was about to snbmit to their lordships. He felt 
at least that in taking this opportunity of calling their lordships’ attenti- 
on to the atate of Ireland, he was doing his duty. Inthe view which he 
would take of the situation of that country, be would endeavonr to 
spare the time of their lordships as muchas possible by avoiding to 
topics of distress which were the subject of complaint 
United Kingdom in general. He would, however, take 
minding their | that such unhappily was the 
wretched situation of Ireland, that all the distress arising from the de- 
preciation of the currency, from the depressed value of agricultural pro- 
Ince, had necessarily affected that country in a far greater degree than 
this. The reason was, that in this country there was a powerful mana- 
facturing interest, which had by its resistance, broken the weight of the 
agricuitural distress ; bat Ireland being nearly altogether agricuitnral, 
must suffer from the depressed state of that interest in a much greater 
proportion from the other parts of the United Kingdom. He shonld, 
therefore as be had said, spare the time of their lordsbips by separating 
from the discussion into which he was about to enter, those circumstan- 
ces ofdistress which were common to both countries. It would howe- 
ver, be bis duty iu calling their attention to the particular state of Ire- 
land, to point ont those circumstances of a peculiar uature by which that 
country was excinsively affected. fit were uecessary, in calling their 
lordships’ attention to the state of Ireland, to show that the situation 
of that conntry was one of peculiarity, he need only refer to the statutes 
by which it had back been governed; to the laws, aiso, 
which had been passed with the view of preserving tranquillity within 
these last few years; to the laws, even, which had been enacted during 
the present session ; to the language which had inevitably been used by 
the proposers aud supporters of those measures ; to the admissions made 
by the opponents of all severe laws. When, indeed, it had heen pro- 
posed, that ina part of the united kingdom trial by jory should be sus- 
pented—whenit had been proposed, that arbitrary power shonld be 
given to all magistrates—whenit had been proposed that the public mo- 
ney should be voted to find food and employment for the poor, surely he 
need not occupy the time of their lordships by any argument, to prove 
that the situation of that part of the British empire in which sach mea- 
sures had been theught necessary was pecoliar. It was admitted on all 
hands, that trialbyjary was one of the mest valuable privileges ef the 
constitution ; yet itwassaid, that for the enjoyment of this excellent iu- 
stitution, Ireland was not fit. That it was most dangerous to the liberty 
of the subject toinvest magistrates with arbitrary power, was generally 
acknowledged; and yet it was maintained, that there was something in 
the «tate of Ireland which rendered its exercise of arbitrary and uncon- 
stitntional power indispensable. That it was wrong—nay, mischievous 
---to interfere with the regniar course of sopply and demand in the mar- 
ket was a principle noless generally recognized ; but so singular was 
the situation of Ireland, that this great priucliple of political economy 
must be violated. The general admission made in their lodships’ honse 
and elewhere, not only by the language in which their sentiments had been 
expressed, but by the resolutions they had adopted, was that measures 
which were most beneficial to this country became pregnant with evil the 
moment they passed tolreland. It conld not, then, be necessary for him 
to Say more to impress on their lordships the recollection of peculiarity 
in the situation of Ireland. Convinced of the fact, they would natural- 
ly endeavour to account for the circumstances which produced so extra- 
ordinary a state of things. To what was the condition of Ireland to be 
attributed ? she possessed a most soil? Was it 
because her insalar situation was most favonrable to commence? Was 
it vise she was blest witha temperate and genialclimate? Was it 
because Providence had bestowed on her every thing calculated to ensure 
riches and prosperity? Unfortonately, in spite ofallher nationalad- 
vantages, all the kindness of Providence, Ireland continued poor in the 
midst of wealth—barbarous in the midst of civilization. That constitati- 
oa which conferred happiness on this country, was to Ireland only as nee 
efevil, Their lordships must thea look farther for the origia ot the mis- 
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chiefs : they mnst look for them in the institutions and system by which 
that country had long been governed. The object of their inquiry onght to 
be to ascertain what connexicu su! herween the system of Go- 
vernment and the state of society. In uncertakiag such an inquiry, 
it wonld be were describe individuals 
as the canse of the il, or to throw a sticma on any particular class of 
Tt would be unjust ia a legislature tc impute to classes of indi- 
viduals, evils to which its acts or omissiors might have given birth. The 
state of Ireland was not to be attributed to the misconduct of the land- 
lords, or to the misconduct of the clergy. These classesi» ireland con- 
sisted of men who had received the same kind of educ ciion as the like 
classes in England, Their conduct was, therefore, tobe ascribed ‘a the 
state of society, and the institutions under which they were called u)on to 
act, In this view of the subject, their lordships must necessarily look to 
the general state of the population, and to the nature and effect of the 
burdens which that population had been made to bear. These were 
circumstances which must form a very material consideration in any in- 
quiry, whether retrospective or prospective, with regard to Ireland. 
By a paper which he held iu his hand, it ap peared that the population of 
Ireland was in 1595 estimated at 1,340,000; in 1673, at 2,120,000 ; in 
1791, at 4,200,000 ; in 1804, it was fonnd to be above 5,460,000 ; and in 
1821, it was found to have so rapidly increased that the returns made it 
6,846,000, He believed it had been found that the average inthis coun- 
try was 3 acres and a halfof soil population, the average was only 2 
acres and 5-9ths. Of this population, ofso enormous an amount, and 
so crowded in respect to the soil, it was calculated that only one-fourth 
belonged to the established religion of the cenntry ; and this circumstance 
was of itself a fruitful source of evil. It was not for the purpose of 
calling their lordships’ attention to the great importance of this popula. 
tion as forming part ofthe physical strength of the empire that he had thus 
particularly noticed ; but for removing a very prevalent error—namely, 
that an increase of population necessarily indicated a corresponding in- 
crease in wealth and prosperity. On the contrary, the peculiar conditi- 
on of Ireland proved that there might bea state of society in which the 

population rapidly increased, while the true sign of wealth and prospe- 
rity, the facility with which each individual found for himself a comfort- 

able subsistence, was considerably diminished, This was a consequence 

of that system of gradual degradation by which the great mass of the po- 

pulation had been reduced to subsist entirely on the lowest kind of hu. 
man food, and that which the slightest labour could supply—he meant 

potatoes. The effect of this habit wasto produce an indifference to 

comfort, and toincline individuals of the labouring class to look forward 

only to a bare existence. In such a situation the peasant considered him- 

self justified in marrying, thonght he had no other means of maintaining 

a family but the potatoes he might raisein a small garden. To this state 

of things were the distarbances of Ireland in a great measure owing. 

This lamentable degradation was the cause of those painful scenes 

so often witnessed — 
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** When scourged by famine from the smiling land 
*¢ The mournful peasant leads his hamble band ; 
** And while he sinks withont one arm to save, 
** The couvtry blooms—a garden anda grave,” 


The increase of population, as he had already observed, was not, there. 
fore, an index of happiness. When degraded in the manuer he had de- 
scribed, that increase was accompanied with the most serious evils. The 
unfortanate state of saciety bad given an artificial spring te the populati- 
on, and along with its increase the most salutary principles of the consti- 
tution were perverted. The advantages which the constitution confer- 
red on that conntry had becn converted toevil. The views of a base and 
corrapt ambition had converted the privileges of freemen into ameans of 
increasing slaves. He would here state one of the political evils which 
afflicted that country, by which the right of election, instead of being an 
advantage, was made an engine of degradation tothe people. The cir- 
cumstance to which he alloded was the practice of letting land in com- 
This was carried to aw extent which noble lords only acquainted 
with this ceuntry could pot conceive, To enable a great number of per- 
sons to vote at an election, it was nsual to let afarmin eommon, He 
knew an instance of one farm fur which no less than ninety persons were 
registered as freeholders. The farm would scarcely afford a subsistence 
to each individual, living in the state of degradation he had described, 
This, then, was a practice by which not only population was increased, 
but it was a practice most likelyto create a paaper population, To 
have so large a number of individvals as 90 registered for one farm, was, 
perhaps, un uncommon case ; but instances of farms let to 20, 39, and 40 
persons for election purposes were very common. Many of their lord- 
shios would donbtiess heat with astonishment of such an aouse of the 
law. He owned that, with whatever respect he looked to the existing 
law ofelection, he thought there could be no objection to limit the right 
of voting for one farm to oue The narrowing of the right 
wonld net be inconsistent wiih the principles of the constitution, and it 
would be of great service to the general good of the country. He came 
now to avery important part of the subject to which he had directed 
their lordships’ attention—namely, the nature of the burdeus which the 
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population of Ireland had been made tobear. And her he had to point 
out ene of the most extraordinary misapplications of the principles of 
taxation that ever had beeu madein any country—a misapplication 
which, while it robbed the people of their comforts, diminished the pub- 
lic resources. No such instance of pernicious absurdity he believed could 
be found in the whole history of fiscal mal-administration. The revenue 
of Igelaud in the year 1787 was abont 4,387,40001. Between 1807 and 
1821, taxesto the amount of 3,776,0091. had been imposed. Yet the 
revenue in 1821 amounted only to about 3,844,0001. So that the effect 
of this imposition of taxes, with an increased population, had been to 
reduce the revenue of 182L some hundred thousand pounds below that 
of 1807. Thus while the poor were deprived of their comforts, less was 
extracted from them, and the revenue of the country was diminished. 
He might go into the details of this increased taxation and diminished 
revenue, but that would occupy too mrch of their lordships’ time. He 
could not, however, resist his desire to call their attention to two of the 
articles. He believed, if there were any articles which might be regard- 
ed as the luxuries ofthe poor, they were those of tea and sugar. They 
were articles of consumption first resorted to beyond the mere necessa- 
ries of life, in the first approximation ofthe poor to ease andcomfort. After 
an increase of duty on sugar equal to one half, the revenue produced 
by the article had fallen from 444.4001. on an average of 5 years, to 
$79,9001.; and on the imposition of an additional daty of 14s. per ewt., 
the consumption had diminished from 338,000 ewt. to 200,000 ewrt. 
With regard to tea, the amount of the revenne on that article had been 
in 1807 about 567.6031. In 1819 it was reduced to 451.3011. He re- 
membered to have heard it observed by a learned and eloqnent person, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, that every additiona! house which was 
built in that country was a pledge of secnrity and attachment for En. 
gland. He wished their lordships to apply this principle to all other 
comforts. Every thing which tended to urge men to extend their ideas, 
to habituate them to the enjovments connected with social ties, had the 
certain effect of insuring tranquillity. He shonld, however, be taking a 
very imperfect view of the subject, were he to limit his condemnation 
of the imprudent increase of public burdens toita effect in diminishing 
comfort. Their lordships must not fail to look also at its inflaence on mo- 
ralitv. He had now before hima statement, on the accuracy of which 
he believed he could depend, which wonld afford their lordships a means 
af jndging of the effects of the increased duties on distillation in Ireland. 
Soci: was thestate of the revenne laws, that the contraband distiller, 
upon the outlay of 91. conld make 271. Snch was the extent of the temp- 
tation to the violation of the iaws —to that violation in consequence of 
which every illicit still became asebool for resistance tothe Government 
—a nucleus aronnd which the svirit of disaffection gathered. Thus was 
a bounty held out to the peasant for violating the law—an inducement 
constantly operating on his mind—and the prisons of the country were 
filled with persons to be educated for more iniquitous offences. In the 
course of the last six years, 5,350 persons had been committed for of- 
fences connected with illicit distillation ; and out of that namber 3,963 
had been convicted. Wheu their lordships considered the imperfect 
condition and discipline of the Irish prisons, they might be ena- 
bled to form some estimate of the addition which these commit- 
ments on account of illicit distillation were likely to make tothe general 
mass of crime in the country. The man who was driven into prison for 
a comparatively siight offence, would probably come out a hardened de- 
predator. He would be prepared to violate other laws, and would at 
Jast join in bidding defiance to the armed force. He came now tothe 
edwinistration of justice: but before he entered on that important sub- 
ject, he wished to refer their lordshins ts a character given of the popn- 
lation of Ireland in the excellent work of Sir John Davis. Here the no- 
ble marquis quoted a passage to the following effect :—“ There is no na- 
tion under the sun more attached than the Irish to strangers and indif- 
ferent persons, if they act impartially towards them, nor anv people 
more disposed to pay obedience to the laws, provided they receive pro- 
tection from the laws.” Such was the opinion of Sir John Davis. Now 
if with suel dispositions to obey and respect the laws, there unfortanate- 
ly existed at the present period so great a hostility to tha execution of 
them, the fact imposed apon their lordships the necessity of inquiring 
how far the administration of them was calculated to ereate that hostili- 
ty. Tnmaking a few ehservations on that system of administration, he 
would say nothing of the practice of the courts nor throw anv reflection 
on the conduet of the judges. He would confine himself chiefly to the 
state of the magistracy which was foreed upon their lordships’ attention 
by recent cirenmstances. Most of these who attended to the state of 
Ireiand, admitted that defects existed in the system of the magistraey, 
and that from the class of persons sometimes putin the commission of the 
peace, and their conduct while in office. it required revision. Instead 
of being always men of education, of rank, or property. in the connties in 
which they are appointed magistrates, instances had occurred in which per- 
sons were nominated who had ne respectability in society, and who, in- 
dependent of their office, did not even poasess the means of subsistence 
‘Fhongh, asa body, he was wiiling to allow that they incinded men ef 
high rank, of great wroperty and consideration ; yetit conid not he de. 
nied, (hat many unworthy individuals were mixed up with them—indi- 
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viduals who had no one qnality that fitted them for the functions which 
they were cailed upon to discharge : and who possessed not the fortune 
that wonld enable them to maintain a respectable fignre intheir own 
districts. He conld speak on this sabject with a considerable degree of 
certainty, as, in bis recent experience, a case had occurred which sup- 
ported the statement which he had made. He had heen applied to net 
many weeks ago, for a lean of money by a person who called himself an 
Trish magistrate’s son. This person turned out to be au impostor; bat 
it was nevertheless true,that he was a magistrate’s son, aud that that 
magistrate was also a bankrupt. He mentioned this case because he 
knew that it was not singular, and because itshowed what sort of persons 
were sometimes put into the commission in Ireland. He (Lord Lans- 
down) remembered that when the man’s conduct was disclosed, the 
reflection instantly occurred to his mind —* we havethis session been 
passing laws which place the versonal freedom of every man in certain 
districts ot Ireland in the pleasure of the magistracy, and it is tothe hope- 
ful father of such a hopeful son that we have sometimes intrusted 
their execution.” (hear.) Thestate of the magistracy, therefore, 
required speedy and effectual revision, Buotit wasnotto the selec. 
tion of them as regulated by fortune, education, or respectability, 
that attention shonld exclasively be vaid—other circumstances must 
be taken into view. He did uot mean to enter at present into 
any observations on the policy of farther admission of the Roman 
Catholics into the enjoyment of the benefit of the 
that question would be forward, by abler 
session, and he would now prematurely enter upon it; but 
whatever skould its and however different the opinions 
among their lordships as to its wisdem and poliev, he might state, 
os a “point in which all concurred, that the laws should 
be impartially administered, without refervence to religion; and that 
the concessions already made te the Catholics should be enjoyed to 
their full extent. Catholics were admitted by the existing laws to the 
magistracy. Now he would ask, why the number of the Catholic ma- 
gistrates did not bear the same proportion to the Catholic property of 
Ireland as the Protestant magist:ates to the Protestant property ? Why, 
io some countries, where persons of the Catholic persuasion were quali- 
fied, were there no Catholic magistrate? Why, especially, were they 
not called to serve on grand juries where assessments were laid on Ca- 
tholic property 2? By not being admitted toserve on grand juries where 
questions relative to the assessment on Cotholics were determined, and 
where the Catholics wonld look upon them as their natural protectors 
against exaction and abuse, a suspicion conld not fail to be infused into 
the minds of the lower classes, that impartial justice was not dealt out 
to them—that their interests were not snfficiently consulted—that ad- 
vantage was taken of their defenceless condition, and that matters would 
have been settled differently had the country proceedings been watched 
by guardians of their own religion—a suspicion than which nothing 
could be more fatal to every hope of contentment and tranquillity. Ifit 
were neeessary to bring any authority in support of this sentiment, he 
might appeal to the opiniou of one of the greatest and wisest of men—a 
man not less versant ia the knowledge of laws and institutions, and not 
less acquainted with the doties of a statesman, than profound as an in- 
terpreier of nature, and skilfal in pointing ont the road to improvement 
in physical science — he meant Lord Bacon, Tie great man concluded 
an address of advice to Sir John Osborn, who was sitting out on an im- 
port mission, with the following remarkable words :—‘* My last advice 
is, that vou attend to impartiality in religions matters, and refrain from 
meddling in religions disputes, lest (added he) Lrelan! civil become more 
dangerous tous than Ireland savage!’’ (hear.) Lord Bicon, with his 
usual sagacity, saw the necessity of keeping down religious fends and 
animosities by an equal administration of the laws. But though the par- 
tiality of which he (Lord Lansdown) complained iu respect to the appoint. 
ment of magistrates, was calculated to excite suspicion in the adminis- 
tration of the laws amoug the lower orders, there was another obstruc- 
tion to theirs dune execution notless important—he meayt the immense 
taxation on law proceedings, which shut ont from the protection of law 
two-thirds of the population of the country. (hear.) He did not now 
allude to that system of spoliation and injustice (for he could call it by 
no other name) which was practised on the suitors of the Cuurts under 
the name of fees, and which had happily been exposed and put an end 
to ; he meant an obstructio# of jastice, which the state had to auswer 
for, by imposing heavy <tamp duties. Sincethe Union the stamp duties 
on legal proceedings had increased threefold. Toa rich conuti:, like 
England, this svstem was injurious and oppressive ; but when ap. ledto 
a poor country, like Ireland, it amounted almost to a denial of justice. 
The consequence was, that while the stamp duties were increased in no- 
minal amount, the revenue arising from them was redaced. This did 
not proceed from an abatement of the spirit of letigation, nor from any 
diminution of the necessity of claiming disputed rights by legal process, 
bat trom on absolnte inability to pay for justice «oder the heavy duties 
imposed upen legal proceedings. As an illustration and a proof of this 
statement, he might amuse theirlordships by describing the singular ine 
genuity with which the lower classes in the west ot Lreland contrived to 
obtain a legal decision on disputed claims, without giving the revenue 
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the benefit of their litigation—a mode of proceeding which, adopted in 
the circumstances, confirmed the opinion expressed by Sir J. Davis, of 
the disposition of the people to rely npon the award of law. In the west 
part of Ireland, when two parties, as was often the case, disputed upon 
a piece ofground, their singular and whimsical mode of settling the 
claims was,to create ariot, to appear on the field, and fight it out. 
Afterwards eachindicted the otherbefore the magistrate, and the per- 
son to whom the assistant barrister awarded damages, rested in the pos- 
session of the land, with a broken head into the bargain. The decrease 
of the amount of law proceedings, taken in connexion with the increase 
of the stamp duties, sufficiently evinced that taxation among the lower 
classes in Ireland had become a bar to justice —had shat them out from 
law, and forced them upon the singular expedient which he had men- 
tioned. Another, subject connected with magistracy and the adminis. 
tration of law in the country, deserved some notice—he alluded to 
absenteeship. He was freeto allow thathe did not race so high as 
some others the effect of absenteeship on the wealth and the resources 
ofthe covnty. He believed it was now the universal opinion of politi- 
cal economists—an opinion in which he concurred —that the produce of 
land which could be exported and given to absent landlords constituted 
its wealth. In a moral point of view, however, it was to be viewed 
with regret, and he allowed that source of injury to Ireland its full 
effect; but in this, Government could do much, The effect of taxation, 
which might induce parties to go abroad, might be rednced. Induce- 
ments should be offered to reside in the country by diminishing the bar- 
dens of it, by facilitating the means of education, and by giving to 
those who were inclined to remain the full protection of law and pgovern- 
ment. If honours were to be conferred, they shonid be couferred upon 
those who resided in the conntry, and performed the duties which their 
situation in society required, He came now to one of the great canses 
of the miseries of Ireland—one great source of the agitation—he meant 
the tithe system. That population which he had meutioned as so un- 
merots, so little employed, and so ill supported, which was bordened 
with such a weight of taxation, which possessed iu the body of its ma- 
gistracy sometimes persons so unworthy of their office; among whom 
justice was so much obstructed by imposts on legal proceedings, and 
who were deprived by absenteeship of the protection and example 
of their natural geardians—this popalation, he said, was still fur. 
ther exposed to an impost the least cougenial to its feelings, which 
it viewed with the greatest hostility, which in its amount was often 
complained of at being oppressive, and the collection of which was en. 
forced by laws still more tyrannical and offensive. ‘This tax had ano. 
ther peculiarly odious feature—that it bore hardest on the people in the 
time of the greatest distress; that it rose precisely in the proportion of 
that distress. Cases had even occurred in which this impost was levi- 
ed, when the parties on whom it was levied could make it appear that 
they had noprofitsat all. It therefore aggravated,iu the highest degree, 
the evils of a depreciation of the price of produce arising from other 
causes. Such was the nature of the evil of which he complained, expe- 
rienced inthe tithe system, and for which their lordships ought uot to 
delay the endeavour to remedy. Before he proceeded to state what 
micht be considered as aremedy, he wished to make a few observations 
—which, however, those who knew him might think unnecessary— 
to gnard himself against being supposed as intending to throw anv 
imputation on the body of the church: he had said at the begin- 
ing of his speech, that he weuld avoid all reflections on bodies of 
men. He complained not of men, but of the situation and circum. 
stances in which they were placed which made it necessary for 
them to act in a particular way. He admitted, with regard to the 
clergy, that they did much good, and that in general they did not 
exact more than they were entitled to—many of them did not exact so 
mach, But while he professed his respect for the church, he was sure 
that all the noble loris who heard him, and the right rev. prelates on the 
benches opposite, would agree with him wheo he said that the charch of 
{reland was supported for the benefit of Ireland, and not for itself. He 
must say, for the credit of the clergy, that from the koowlesge of the 
system on which they were bound to act with regard to tithes, many of 
them rather renount¢ed a part of their livings than incar the odinm of ex. 
acting all their rights. In the county ef Co:k, he had heard, tor in- 
stance, that many of them declined to receive the tithe upon flax, becanse 
jt conld not be collected withont creating great distress, and he might 
s ate this as a circumstance decisive of the disadvantages of the system 
asit at present existed. He wished to see the tihes placed on snch a 
footing that the clergy could have their due withont barrassing the feelings 
of the most geverous part of them, by forcing them, in order to obtain their 
income, to carry on proceeding hostile to the feelings of those whose good 
will they must be most anxions to cultivate. If the charch was entitled 
to support, it enght to have that kind of support which would not drive 
the most m¢ritorious members of it rather to forero their tights than 
exact them by means of rigour, which enabled the less respectable and 
more selfish part of them te attain their fall income by provoking and 
irritating the people. He might now state some facts with regard to 
tithe proceedings in Ireland, which, without comment, would evince the 
irtitating nature of the present system, A list bad been presented to 
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the other honse of Parliament of these proceedings, which, thongh ins 
complete, would be suffi-ient to give their lordships an idea of the extent 
of litigation. In the course of the Jast six years, there had been, in the 
ecclesiastical courts, trials to the amount of 2,178. The list was incom- 
plete for the civil courts, because a distinction was net drawn between 
tithe cases and other casesin all the counties; bat during the same 
period, there had been place in only six counties of the south, 7,149 trials. 
In the county of Kilkenny alone, 2.195 tithe causes had been tried. He 
had made a caleulation of what was likely to be the number in the other 
counties, taking the six counties to which he had alluded as data; and 
it appeared that the number of causes for six years respecting tithes over 
all Ireland, would amonnt to 17,327. Many of those canses involved 
only the sam of five pounds. Oue magistrate mentioned that 100 came 
before him in a week, which the sums were from 4d, to 5s., and the 
expense incurred on each process was 3s. He would now de- 
scribe to their lordships the mode of proceeding in the recovering of 
tithe. It was the enstom in the beginning of the year to send ont two 
tithe valuers. Sometimes the value was stated to the farmer, and some. 
times not till the crop was ripe; and then the clergy had it m their pow. 
er either to demand the price at which the grain was first brought to 
market, ifthat price was sufficiently high, or to wait till the price rose, 
if itimproved at a subsequent part of the year, provided the farmer did 
not take the precantion of calling the clergyman to take his tithe npou 
the gronnd. In this latter case, he was met by the peculiarly danger 
ons aod oppressive law, of which, though it existed in this country, their 
lordships might not be aware, that ifthree farmers in the same parish 
appointed the same day for the clergyman to-levy his tithe on the ground, 
they might be indicted for a conspiracy. He did net say that this law 
was often executed, but this he wonld say—that if not executed it was 
nnuecessary ; and that if necessary, that system must be detestable 
which was supported by so iniquitous and tyrannical ap enactment, He 
might likewise be permitted to remind their lordships, that in a country 
like some parts of Ireland, where the animosities between the clergy and 
the people ran high, it was not improbable that it might sometimes be 
patin force. Though the clergy in general were of too liberal a spirit, 
and loved justice too moch, to avail themselves of the oppressive power 
which it had placed at their disposal, in a climate so variable as Ireland, 
where it was necessary to secure the crop ata particnlar time with 
promptitade fromthe weather, it might so happen that not ouly three, 
bat a considerable portion of the parish might be obliged to give notice 
onthe same day. Evil consequences might, therefore, arise ifthe 
clergyman and his parish were in a previous state of hostility, 
Another great evil, arising fom the tithe system, was the nucertainty 
of levving that kind of tax upon the potato-gardyn—a tax in the collec- 
tion of which the clergy were often exposed to danger; a tax which the 
most meritorions of the clergy often refrained from exacting, and whieh 
rewarded the selfish and the oppressive. Having said thus much on the 
evils of the present system, he would state that a commaiation, to which 
he could see no objection, would be the best cure. He was snre that he 
should not, in making this proposition, have to enconnter an objection, 
either from their lordships or from any of the right Rev. preiates, that 
tithes were founded npon divine right, becanse against such an opinion 
he had the declaration of the chorch, which pronounced, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, that to aay “ tithes were of divine right, was the great- 
est and grossest of errors into which the charch ef Rome had fallen.” 
Bat while he maintained this opinion, he would allow that they were 
entitled to the same protection as all other property, and if deait 
with, should be as gnardedly and cautiously tonched as auy other 
property, not only forthe church itself, but for the advantage of the 
conntey. Before he could recommend a commutation, therefore, he should 
he obliged to show, that byit the property would not suffer, and that 
the interests of the church woold not be deteriorated. He wonld keep 
in view three points to regulate this measure. First, he would not 
recommend a commntation of the tithe of the church, which, asa lay 
improvriator, he would not himself accept. Secondiy, he would not do 
any thing which would not leave the charch in the same state with ree 
gird to wealth as before. Thirdly, he would adoptno plan by which 
the church won'd be rendered more dependent on the state; and he 
would assnre the right reverend bishops opposite, that if he could disco» 
ver anv scheme by which he conid render them more independent, that 
scheme he would be most willing to adopt. Having thus gnarded him- 
self from any suspicion of intending injury to the interests of the church, 
he would sugge st, whether means might not be devised similar to those 
emploved in Seotlond, by a jury fixing the price of graiuv, not for one 
vear, bat for five ov six years; and thus levying the tithe upon the land- 
lord, and not apon the tenant. With regard to Ireland, he would think 
it an improvement if the money which was the price of the tithe, and not 
the corn, was given to the clergy by the proprietor ivstead of the occu. 
pier of land, Theclergy wonld thea come in contact, not. with the 
Catholic population, hnt with the Protestart landlords, whe might be 
enabled, by raising money equivalent to the valne of the tithe, to buy land 
and settle it on the church, relieving themselves from all future burdens. 
He recommended this, not as what he wonld wish to see carried into 
effect in Euglaud, forhe thought nothing could be more objectionable 
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than to render the clergyman a landed proprietor; but he stated it as 
applicable tothe church of Ireland, and as ie principle pot unknown to 
the law of Eugland, This species of commutation had been estab.ished 
in the parish of Clifden, where, in the division of a common, there was 
not only set aside a portion of it, ashad been usualin other cases, for 
the clergyman in lieu of tithes, but where the sum of 9,000I. had been 
raised by the landed proprietors to buy Jand, in lien of the existing tithe, 
and thus exonerate for ever their own estates from that burden. A bill 
to this effect had passed the legislature, and had met with no opposition 
from the right rev. prelates opposite. Thongh he would object to the 
general adoption of such a plan in England, there were peculiar circum- 
stances in the state of Ireland which rendered it advisable. The clergy 
in many parts of that country were looked upon rather as magistrates 
than as clergymen, and were engaged rather in executing civil than re- 
ligious duties. These duties they would be able to perform with more 
respectability by being looked upon as landed proprietors, than as indi- 
viduals who depended on the levying of tithes for their support from a 
hostile population. He would only touch upon another subject before 
he sat down, and it was intimately connected with the system of tithes — 
he meant assessment for the building and re-building of Protestant chur- 
ches. ‘The expeuse was particularly obnoxious, because it fell on the 
Catholic population, who were thus ebliged te build for others, places of 
worship which they never frequented themselves, The first fruits which 
were set apart for this purpose had decreased rather than increased 
since the time of Queen Anne, He proposed that a more aceurate va'n- 
ation of them should be taken, and their produce applied to this purpose, 
to relieve from a barden the Catholic population, to whom the levying of 
such a tax mast be particularly obnoxions. This was a subject which 
must necessarily demand the attention of Parliament: it was, nndonbt- 
edly, of al! subjects, the most imoortant, and mnst press itself in every 
form on the consideration of the legislature. Means ought to be taken 
ro relieve the minister of the church in Ireland, from the odium which the 
present system excited against him; to provide for his maintenance ina 
marner beneficial to himself, and salutary for the interest of the conntry; 
to lay the foundation of a friendly and wholesome intercourse between the 
clergyman and his flock ; and to make the basis of property, the tran- 
quillity of the conatry, permanent and secure. He bad now to propose 
for the consideration of the honse, the motion with which he should 
conclude his address ; and if their lordships could feel any doubt as to 
the line of duty they shonld adopt—ift they conld feel any doubt with 
respect tothe canses which had reduced Ireland to the situation in 
which she now stood, he could wish them to transport themselves iu 
imagination from the metropolis of this weaithy conntry to some remote 
and desolated parish of that unfortunate land to which he had directed 
their attention, there to mark the situation to which the measures ap- 
plied to that country had brought it. They wonld find that gentlemen who 
were anxious to reside there, were driven away by the distraction of the 
times, to seck an asylum in another conntry ; while others were depriv- 
ed, their ordinary meaus being removed, of these sonrces of legitimate 
influence, the exercise of which would be most valuable to those around 
them. He wished their lordships to see, in that parish, the population 
bereaved of their natural protectors, deriving a precarions subsistence, 
and paying reut, not by the exertion of honest industry, but by a per- 
severing and systematic violation of the laws of the country. He would 
show them that remote popniation ent off from the fair administration of 
justice, and deprived of that right which belonged to the meanest indi- 
vidual—the right, when accused, of going before a jury of the country. 
He would show them, that population, deprived, or—what amounted to 
the same thing —believing they were deprived, of the protecting and 
fostering superinteudance of an honest, upright, and impartial magistra- 
cy: he would call on them to Iook on that miserable popniation, suffering 
under the oppression of the tithe system; and then he would ask their 
lordships whether, iv a state of society so degraded, so aban Joned by the 
protection of the law, so remote from all those gnards that preserved 
and improved society in this conntry—whether, when they saw a popnla- 
tion advancing, as he knew it had done, in point of numbers, but advane- 
idg also in hostility to the lows of the country, advancing in hostility to 
moral feciing, and a disregard of all the moral obligations of life —becoming 
the decided enemies of this country, and almost realizing the works of Ba- 
con, “that Ireland civilized, would be more dreadful than Ireland 
savage.’ He would ask them, whether they could, in such a state 
of things, oppose the proposition he meant to make for the remeval 
of those manifest evils? He honed the expectation so justly raised 
last year by the roval visit to that conntry wonld be realized; and 
that all those anspicions anticipations in which the people had in ‘ulged 
would not be lost for ever. He trusted that the brieht splendour 
of that happy day when His Majesty’s foot first touched the soil of 
Treland might not pass away in a succeeding period of gloom, but that, 
by the exertions of their lordshine, it might become a glorions epoch 
in the history of that country. (hear, hear.) All minor interests wonld, 
he hoped, be sacrificed to the public good, and such wise and perse- 
vering efforts made as would effectually remedy the evils of that part 
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of the empire (hear, hea.) His lordship concluded by moving —“ That 
it is the opinion of this house that the affairs of Ireland should be imme- 
diately taken into consideration by Parliament, witha view to improve 
the condition of the people, and more especially to ensure its tranquillity.” 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL said, he felt the full force of all that had 
fallen from the noble marqnis ; and he must in the outset admit that a 
subject of greater importance than the state of Ireland could not be 
brought under the consideration ofthe house. The interest he felt in 
that subject was augmented by the fair, candid, and temperate manner 
in which it had been introduced by the noble marquis ; and in discussing 
the several important topics to which the noble marqris had called 
their attention, he shonld do so without any disposition, either to intros 
dace extraneous matter, or to aggravate any of those evils inthe state of 
Ireland, or of any other part of the empire, the existence of which they 
mist all admit, but which he held it net desirablo to introduce on this oce 
casion. To looking atthe question, he would adhere closely to the points 
noticed by the noble Marquis; and ifhe felt any peculiar objection to vote 
ing for this resolution, it was, because, under the peculiar circumstan« 
ces which now existed, he could not see any powerful necessity, any 
strong reason, which called for its adoption, He felt that it was essen- 
tial on the part of the government, and peculiarly essential on the part 
of the noble lord who was at the head of the government of Ireland, to 
devise measures for restoring and preserving the tranquillity of that 
country, and therefore he would oppose the motion as unuecessary. It 
was necessary, in considering this subject, to look in the first instance 
to the real state of Ireland; for he thought, that before they applied the 
remedy, they onght to endeavour to find out the cause of the evil. It 
was, in his opinion, owing in a creat measere tothe source of the evil 
having been mistaken, that an effectnal remedy had not yet been appli- 
ed to remave it. The real question had not been considered ; and why ? 
becanse it was always the interest of faction (he did not apply the observ- 
ation to anv thing that had fallen from the noble marqnis)to give a di- 
rection to grievances, entirely different from that which aetually caused 
them — to represent evils as growing ont of the measures of Government 
—to trace disturbance and discontent to the conduct of this or that admi- 
nistration. Now, instead of adopting that principle, they ought, in cons 
sidering the state of a country labonring under such difficulties, as Ire. 
land coufessedly did, to wroceed to the origin of those difficulties, In 
considering the state of Ireland, or of anv other country, there was always 
as he had stated ona former occasion, a distinction to be borne in mind 
—first, whether the evils of the state arose out of the situationin which 
the governors stood tothe governed, or, second, whether they grew 
ont of the state of society itself, from the relation in which the great bo- 
dy of the people (those who labonred for their daily subsistence), stood 
to those who possessed great property? Oa those principles did the 
situation of every state in the history of the world, from the beginuing 
of time to the present dav, depend. If they looked to ancient time—to 
those studies which employed their youth, where the contest was about 
liberty. Whether it was between a democracy or an aristocracy —whe- 
ther it was between patricians or plebeians, what was the state of the 
great body of people? Even in those countries where, in consequence 
of an extended degree of freedom, a greater number of private individuals 
were called onto take apart in the affairs of the state, what was the 
situation of the people? It was that of interminable slavery. If they 
looked to modern states—to the United States of America, for instance, 
where the theory of liberty was carried to a degree never before known 
in the world, it wonld be found that in several of the provinces the 
great mass of the labouring population was in a state of absolute 
slavery; and they would find this principle applying in a greater 
or less degree to different other conntries in Europe, whether 
it was slavery or bondage to the land, as inthe case of serfs, or was 
recognited under some other form. It might exist under a free as 
well as nnder an absolnte Government, thongh, in one sense, it might 
not form a part of the coustitnution of the state; bnutthe fact showed, 
that, in considering the state of a country, one question should be 
particularly inquired into—namely, ‘‘ what is the relation of those 
who labour to those who have property; and what is the relation 


between those who govern, and these who are governed?” He 
did not n = sav that this was directly applicable te the case of Tre. 
land, bot sta it as illustrative of the prixciple he had laid down; 
and in thi tics ar view, he would undertake to show, if the case of 


Treland w co sidered fairly, that in point of fact nine-tenths of the 
evils which ed Ireland were not to be ascribed to the measures di- 
rected by Government, but to the state of society in that country, and 
the relation of those who laboured to those who possessed property, 
He had the whole history of Treland in support of this fact. With the 
exception of the year 1798, when a conspiracy was set on foot to mature 
arebellion, and a French force landed in Ireland for the purpose of 
overturning the Government—with that one exception all the other 
insurrections in Ireland were directed avainst the property, vot against 
the gavernment of the conntry, What occorred last year might be 
addnee! in proof of this assertion, The noble marquis had allnded te 
his Majesty's visit to Ireland: be had expatiated on the good whie4 
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might be expected from it, and on the benefits which it had already in 
some degree, produced, Theie Lordships knew the enthusiams with 
which bis M.jesty was received—they were acquainted with the ‘eel. 
ings to which his visit gave rise, aud the sentimeats which it created ; 
audyet it was notorious, that the King had scarcely quitted the coun. 
try when those dreadful disturbances began, He had alluded, on a for- 
mer occasion, toaletter, the coutents of which had not, and he was 
sure could nut, be contradicted by any persen conversant with the state 
of Ireland, in which the writer said ,** that if his Majesty landed that 
moment at Limerick, (the city which micht be considered the head quar- 
ters of insurrection.) he would be received withas mach enths-iism as 
had been manifested when he arrived in Dublin.’ If their jordships 
louked at the different proclamations hand bills, and notices, which 
though they would sometimes find religious difference mentioned (aad 
that in a slight degree), they would hardly perceive any notice taken of 
the Government. This fortified his argument, that it was an issutrec- 
tion against property, and vot against the Governumeut of the country. 
He stated this, becanseit was necessary to adne consideration of the 
state of Lreland, aud vot as a matter of gratification; because, it the dis- 
turbances were cansed by any evils occasioned by the measures of Govern- 
meut, it would be mach more casy to arrive at, aud correct the catse, 
than to devise aremedy for mischiefs whose source was so much more 
remote and difficult of approach. The noble m urquis had indeed admit- 
ted in some degree the truth of this position, Ir they looked to the con- 
stitution of this country, and the manner in which it was enjoyed ia the 
three portions of the empire, England, Scotland, avd Ireiand, tiev 
would fied that Ireland had her full share if its bevefits, In point of 
Prosperity, Scotland was superior te Lreland. Yet, with respect te the 
popular part of a government, Scotland possessed it in the least, and 
Treiand in,the highest, degree. The*first object of a comstitution like 
that of Englani was the representation of the people. Scotland possess. 
ed very litle indeed of what could be called popular repre 
(hear.) Now what was the state of Treland im that respect? The sita 

ation of Treiind, as to povular representation, very far exceeded that 
of Kvglend, A novie lord, of high connexious avd great ability, had in 
aouther place bronght under consideration a plan for a reform of the re- 
Di ut«tion of the peopl+ in Parliament. That measure, he was giad 
to say, had not pro\ed successful; but if that neble lord had succeeded 
in altainiug his object, he (Lord Liverpool) wonid assert, that even un- 
der this new plan the popular representation of England would not have 
been so great as the popular representation of Ireland was at the pre- 
sent moment, Out of 100 memovers that represented Ireland, 64 were 
returued by counties. They were elected, most inconvenient vy, he 
thoglit, on a principle very nearly approaching to that of universal sur- 
trage; and withrespect te the remainder, a very large portion were 
elected for populour places. Not less than between 8) and 90 of those 
gentlemen were returued, in the strictest sense ofthe word, by popular 
election, So that not only had Irelaud, in that respect, nothing to com- 
piain of, but she had as extensive a system of popniar represemtation as 
ever the wishes of an ardent reformer could desire, With respect to the 
laws, Lveiand enjoyed what Scotland did not enjoy atleast inits fullest 
exient. Ireland enjoyed the trial by jary, to the same extent that 
England did, She had the advantage of able and independent 
Juages ; and the correct way in which justice was administered there, 
might be inferred from the very small number of appeals from that coun- 
try which were introduced to their lordships notice, Considering that 
circumstance, it might be fairly assumed, that justice was administered 
in Treland, on as sound a principle as that which prevailed in England, 
W nether he looked to the constitution of the country —whether he look- 
ed to the general state of the law of the countrv-- whether be looked at 
what appeared to be the feelings of Ireland - feelings which he looked 
to wilt great regard and tenderness—he had a right to contend, 
that (¢ was not hostility to the British government—that it was not 
adesiie ot retorm in Parliament—that it was not a wish for those 
changes, which, in moments of distress, they sew agitatating large 
bodies ot men in this country, that actuated the people of Ireland, and 
procaced the evils which they all deplored. No; those evils arose from 
the internal state of society in Treland, and the relation in which the 
great body of the people in that country stood with respect to that pore 
tien of the people who had property. 


sentation, 


The noble marquis bad attributed 
much of the misery of Ireland to the taxation imposed on it and to the 
mode adopted for the collection of the revenue. On this part of the 
suiject,he desired the attention of their lordships to a tew facts, and 
he called on them not toforget what the noble marquis had himself ad- 
mitted, as to the fertility of the soil of Ireiand—the real wealth of that 
country. When they considered that this country (the entire population 
of the empire being 14,090,000 of inhabitants) paid annually 50,000,000. 
o! taxes, and that Ireland did not pay. ace ling tothe statement of the 
noble marquis himself, more than 4,000,000). of taxes he would ack 
their lordships to say whether it conld be fairly asserted that th 
imposed on the sister-country was exc essive or intolerable, or more in 
proportion than she could bear? The noble marquis had alluled to the 
diminution of the revenue in Ireland siuce the war. He (Lord Liverpoo!) 
admitted the fact, because he admitted that Ircland was one of those 
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countries that had snff-red from the excessive diminution of expendi- 
ture, which occarred in consequence of the peace. There was nota 
noble lord who heard him, but knew that the South of lel und had suffer- 
ed greatly, During the war, an immense supply for our navy and for 
the colonies was drawn fromthat quarter. The peace had produceda 
great dimin»tion of exvenditure, waich had aff-cted the rents and the 
revenue, aud created the pre-ent distress. The cause, then, of the fai. 
lure of the revenne was plain and simple. It arose f om the reduction 
of the ex cenditare, consequent on peace: the reduction of the expendi. 
ture produced reduction of rents—reduction of rents operated against 
tue demand for commodities —and thus the revenne suffered. Bat could 
it be said, that this countay had acted aufairly towards Ireland, with 
respect to revenue, when it was recollected that Eugiand took the debt of 
Ireland on her own shoulders, and that the interest of that debt was now 
paid ont of the burdens laid on the people —conld any ome say, that 
Ireland had not been treated with fairness, generosity, and kiudness, 
when snchaboon as this was extended to her, and he thought very 
wisely ? With respect to the laws relating to distillation, a former secre- 
tary for Ireland bad repealed all the acts that were complaived of, and 
adopted anew system. The effect of thiswas such an incr -ase of ine. 
briety in every part of Ireland, that the re-enartment of those very laws 
was anxiously desired by almost the whole reoreseatation of that coun. 
try, for the purpose of securing its tranquillity ; and, he be.ieved, the 
measure which was introduced for that parpose, was o.posed by only 16 
members in the other horse, It was, however, a subject of great im. 
portance, and one which bad been particulariv investizated by the Com. 
mission which was appointed last year. It was not, hie thought, desir- 
able to meddle with the question, natil something permanent conld 
be effected, and with that view it would be necessary to wait for the 
report of the commissioners. With respect to the question of absen- 
tees, the noble marquis must perceive that it was one of very great 
delicacy. As to the question of political economy,—whether it was 
the same thing for a country that such large masses of monry should 
be darwn from it, instead of being spent in it,—on that question 
he wonld not enter because there wa. a patamount qnestion which 
greatly transcended that of political economy —he meant the mor | effect 
of the absentee system (hear, hear ) Tuere was no caiculating the effect 
it must produce. In this country, cireums*ances sometimes prevented 
the residence of a family on a particular estate for a generation; but 
what must be the effect, when, from generation to generation, the teuant 
only knew his landlord by vame; As to the state of the magistracy in 
Ireland, he believed no just com>laint was ever made tothe Lord( hancel- 
lor or the Lord Lieutenant, of the conduct of a magistrate, which did not 
call forth animadversion and punishment, Bat where there was so mock 
party and faction, where magistrates were liable, from vations causes, 
to misrepresention, it required the éxercise of great prudence and great 
cautien, before the strong measure of striking men ont of the commission 
of the peace was regortedto. The noble marquis had stated, thatin the 
administration of justice, a distinction was made between Catholics and 
Protestants. Asfar as he (Lord Liverpool) knew any thing of the state 
of the country, he believed that no distinction, disadvautageous to the 
Roman Catholics, was ever made; and he was sure, if such a circum. 
stance were proved, the offending party would he severely panished, 
The noble marquis, in touching on this part of the snbject, had forgotton 
tostate, that withina very few years, measures bad been taken to place 
theimportant office of the shrievalty im Ireland an the same footing that 
it was placed onin England. Hehad also forgotton to mention, that 
measures had been taken for reforming the whole system of grand juries 
iu Ireland, (hear, hear) He mentioned these circumstances to show, that 
every desire existed,on the part of Government, to assimilate, wherever 
it was possible, the law of Ireland to that of England. Unfortunately, 
however, ia many cases, the difference between the cnstoms of the two 
countries was such, that they were imveratively bound to look for new 
principles applicable to the protection ef that people under their pecnliar 
cireamstances. Let them look to Scotland before 1745, and the abolition 
of inheritable jurisdictions, and say, whether her state was not more 
unfortunate than that of Ireland now. The measures adopted for the 
benefit of Scotland had produced a good effect; and if the measures 
now in progress for the relief of Ireland were aided and assisted by the 
nobility and gentry in that conntry, he conld not suppose but that they 
would effect, not an immediate, bat a progressive improvement in the 
situation of the people. But as a noble lord .had said on a former night, 
they must canse the laws to be obeyed by high and low, by rich and 
poor; the upver orders as well as the lower must be compelled to pay 
obedience tothem. The great must encourage the poor to respect the 
laws, and not, as was sometimes the case at present, the persons by 
whom they were incited to break them. (hear, hear.) He now came to 
the question of tithes: he must observe, that in arguing this question 
there was one point from which he aud the noble marquis must start 
together. He wonld not tonch on any divive right the clergyman 
had to tithes, but he wonld maintain that it was as sacred a right of 
porperty as any other. He would say, that the proprietor who had 
bought an estate, who had inherited an estate, or had the devise of an 
estate, had bought or inherited 9 parts only ; aud the 10th part was 
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property of the church or of the lay impropriators, as firmly as the other 
parts were the property of the purchaser, the inheritor, or the divisee. 
It stood on the same principle as every other species of property, and 
they had fo right whatever totouchit. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that the resident clergy of Ireland were as valnable aset of men to 
Ireland as any other. He spokeofthem not merely as clergymen, but 
as resident proprietors. (hear, hear.) The greater proportion were re- 
sidentin their parishes, and they spent the income raised upon their 
flocks amongst their flocks. And thongh as in every other class of per- 
sons, there might be bad men amongst them, still it could not be denied, 
that much of whatthey received what devoted to acts of charity; but 
whether or not, their incomes were spent in the country. They did 
not, he believed, on the whole, receive half their dues; and it was no- 
torions that, where the proprietor of the land paid the tithes, the pea- 
sant or farmer to whom the land was let, paid more in addition tohis 
rent, than wonld have been demanded if he himself paid the tithe. Those 
who recommended this plan professed to have the interest of Ireland at 
heart. And what did they meanto do? They wished to adopt a system 
that weald still farther impoverish and oppress that country, which would 
make the people pay double what they paidat present; and instead of 
having a body of resident clergy, would give them a body of non- 
sident landlords. Could any thing more nnjast be done? The moment 
the question came to be considered, no honourable mind could entertain 
the project He argued, first, that theright was the right of property ; 
and second, that it was a right looking tothe exercise of it in the hands of 
those by Whom it was enjoyed, which was as wellexercised as if it were 
in avy other hands. The noble marqnis had pointed out the hardship 
arising from the collection of tithes in Ireland ; bnt the distinction he- 
tween the two countries in this respect was easily accounted for. 
A tithe income of 4001. ayear in England would probably be collected from 
30 or 40 persons, but the same amonntin Ireland would be collected 
from 1,4000 or 1 ,5600 individuals, Let anyone consider the burden this 
threw on the clergyman, the derangement of his affairs which it occasi- 
oned, and the endless litigation to which it must give rise, and he would 
wish that some remedy conld he provided. The question was then 
what remedy could be applied to it; The obvious, just, and natural 
remedy was this—to let the proprietor pay the tithe, and let him 
make an arrangement with the fa:mer outof the rent. By adopting 
a measure that would enable the clergyman to lease his tithes fora 
certain mumber of years to the proprietor, the evil would be com- 
pletely removed. Ifthe proprietors were willing to he parties to this 
measure, where was the difficulty? The clergy, he was sure, would 
consent to the plan; and if there were any obstrnetion, it must come 
from the proprietors. Should both agree to it, they might safely come 
to Parliament for its aid and assistance. It was a fact not to be denied, 
that the subdivisions of property in Ireland arrested the progress of 
civilization: in this conntiy it was found that civilization was in “pro- 
portion to the magnitade of estates, In Ireland there were animmense 
number of forty shilling freeholders, and while this state of things conti- 
nued, the evils that had been the subject of complaint must be aggra- 
vated. Several measures to ameliorate the condition of Ireland would 


in a short time come under the consideration of their lordships: one 


of them had been introduced by a right hon. friend (Mr. Goolbarn) 
last night iato the House of Commons, and its objects was to make im- 
provements in the present system of tithes. He the (Earl of Liverpool) 
wished it to be understood, that it was not the only plan ministers had 
in contemplation, but they had thonght it advisable to introduce that bill 
in the course of the present session, leaving the other important branches 
of the subject to future deliberation: hereafter, by the working of this 
measure, ministers would be able to ascertain how much farther its 
principle might be carried. The police bill was another endeavour to 
improve the condition and promote the tranquillity of Ireland.. He was 
aware that grave objections had been stated to it (hear,) but he believed 
that they were founded upon an erroneous view of its provisions—in 
short, he might say that some of them were founded upon a disposition 
to support those very abuses which,on other occasions, the objectors had 
been most desirous to remove. However it would be sufficiently early 
to state his opinion on the question when the bill was before the house. 
There was one more point to which he wished shortly to advert before 
he sat down. He had already expressed his sense of what was due to 
the noble marquis for the time at which and the manner in which, 
he had brought this subject forward; but he conld not allow. the 
question to come to a vote without saying a few words upon the 
delay on which he had spoken on the part of the present Lord Liente- 
nautof Ireland. The appointment of the distinguished individual who 
filled the office of Viceroy had received the praise of the noble marqnis, 
and perhaps he was not aware, or at least did not reflect at the time he 
spoke, that the Viceroy, in consequence of the nature and duration of 
the discussions in parliament, had been deprived of that assistance which 
at all times and to all men, however gifted, must be of the utmost impor- 
tance. Since his appointment, it enght not to be forgotten that he had 
also been subjeet to indisposition. It was due to him to say, that 
there never was an individual who more completely pnt the whole enere 
gies of bis soul into asystem which he might be disposed to try; but at 
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the same time he would never put his hand and give his sanction to a 
hasty measnre ; he would reflect upon it deeply, long, and anxiously be 
fore he made up his mind: he would weigh a measure in all its bearings 
and the result would be the result of his cool and deliberate judgment. 
Itwas not, therefore, to be expected that he would, without due consi- 
deration, authorize the introduction ofany measure. In addition to his 
great qualifications to govern Ireland, he was rendered the more fit for 
the daty by his particular artachment to it. In that country he had first 
drawn breath—in that country he had first distinguished himself—in that 
country he had commenced that brilliant career which he had continued 
in Englaud ; and he had returned toit with all the ardent feelings of an 
Irishman, and with an aexious desire that the latest acts of his political 
life should be deveted tothe happiness of his native country. (hear.) 
Without intending the slightest disrespect to the noble marquis (Lans- 
down), he should meet his resolution by movin g the previous question, 


The amendment of the Earl of Liverpoot having been put, 


The Earl of LIMERICK rose, and disclaimed all party views in the 
consideration of this most important subject. He maintained the neces- 
sity of adopting either the resolution of the noble marquis, or some 
other of alike nature. The time had come, the crisis had arrived, 
when, if the attention of parliament and the country were not called to 
the state of Ireland, the most lamentable consequences might result. 
After noticing the relation between the proprietors of the soil and its 
tenants, he contended that, generally speaking, no better landlords 
were to be found in the world thanin Ireland. The evils of that coun- 
try were not to be attributed to them, but to the odious system of excise 
laws which barbarized the inhabitants of the country. He objected, also, 
to the mode in which popular elections were conducted, arguing that 
they. unduly excited the ambition of the middling classes, and diverted 
their attention from the objects to which it onght to be devoted: on this 
account also the interests of Ireland had severely suffered. With respect 
to the question of tithes, he would observe, iv the first place, that as he 
was as it were descended from the church, (his father and grandfather 
having been clergymen,] he must naturally feel a strong interest in the 
preservation of its rights. The noble earl had said that tithes*‘were as 
sacred as private property; and, admitting the fact, could not Parliament 
for the general good, deal with it as it had done with other species of 
private property? He did not, of course, advocate the spoliation of the 
church; for if he did, he knew that he should be advocating his own 
spoliation, perhaps at no distantday. Nevertheless, he did advocate acom- 
mutation of tithes, because he felt, notwithstanding what had fallen from 
the noble earl, that it might be accomplished by some of the various 
methods hinted at by the noble marquis. If it were said that after the 
change had been effected, the clergymen would be less disposed to reside 
among his parishioners than at present, be would answer, that the 
clergyman would be more disposed to live ameng those with whom he 
could always be upon good terms, and free from the vexations and heart- 
burnings by which both he and his flock were now almost invariably dis- 
turbed. The noble earl having made afew brief remarks upon the effects 
of the new police bill which did not reach our ear, proceeded to notice 
the plan bronght forward by the secretary for Ireland: he characterized 
it as a bill to make the soil responsible to the clergyman, and expressed 
his decided objection to it, observing that at the present moment land 
lords obtained bat little: butif the measure were passed into a law, 
they might get nothing. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR wished to say a few words regard- 
ing the administration of justice in Ireland, as he had some means of 
forming a judgment on the subject, in consequence of the appeals that 
came before this house as the court of dernier resort. The small number 
of appeals from Ireland did not lead him to suppose that the people 
were in general at all dissatisfied with the decisions of the judges. He 
had recently taken an opportunity of lookinginto the present state of 
the appeals uponthe table. The house was aware that some time since, 
for the greater despatch of them, provision had been made that the Lord 
Chancellor should sit to hear them for three days in each week; and he 
found that for the 11 years previous to that regulation the number of ap- 
peals was 186: for the 11 years anbsequent to that regulation, as the shop 
(to use a vulgar phrase) had been open to more customers, they had in- 
creased to 396. Snch had been the effect of the invitation held out. Ia 
order, however, to bring these facts to bear upon the present questi- 
on, he must observe, that he had made a calculation of the number 
of consecutive days that would probably be occupied in hearing and 
deciding those only now on the list, and he found that the English, 
Irish, and Welsh appeals might be dismissed in 50 days while 400 
days would most likely be insufficient for those from Scotland only. 
(hear.) The disproportion was singular. Why the Scotch were so 
dissatisfied with the determinations of thei judges, hedid not pretend to 
decide; but certain it was that the Irish did not appear to have the 
same grounds of complaint. On the subject of tithes, he conid not avoid, 
before the debate came to a conclusion, expressing his deep regret that 
a noble marqnis (Lansdown), whose name must be coupled with every. 
thing respectable, had never spokea of them but under the terms of tax 
and impost, With the utmost deference, he would tell that aoble mar. 














quis, that the nine-tenths of the estates belonging to him might be just 
as fairly so characterised, as the one-tenth that was the property of the 
clergy. (hear, hear.) Tothe noble earl who had taken the trouble to 
tell the honse thathe was descended from his father, nay, even from his 
grandfather (laughter), he would also say, that he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had just as much right to interfere with the receipts of his (the Earl of 
Limerick’s) rents, as be (the Earl of Limerick) had to interfere with the 
tithes of the clergy. (hear,) Tho one-tenth of the estate he called his 
own, was no more his property than it was the property of any other 
man. 


The Marquis of DOWNSHIRE expressed his disappointment at 
the manner in which the resolution of his noble friend had been met by 
ministers. The noble earl (Liverpool), in his opinion, had offered no- 
thing to show that it ought not to be adopted, especially asit pledged 
the house to no particalar measure, but only to institute an inquiry into a 
audject of the highest impertance. The great objection to tithes inIreland 
was, that they were a tax upon all improvements: it was in thisway they 
operated toretard the progress of civilization. The noble earl had spoken 
of the advantages of a resident clergy, but, by a report upon the table it 
appeared, that in many instances parishes were united: consequently the 
livings were very extensive, and in proportion to the extent, the advan- 
tages of residence would be diminished. In the report to which he had 
referred, he found that ina diocese of Ireland, consisting of 201,000 
acres, one clergyman only held a living of 34,000 acres, (hear, hear.) 
It was trne, that part of this land was waste, but it was not less true 
that the wide surface of the living mast prevent the clergyman from fully 
discharging the duties of the office. Onght not this defect to be reme- 
died, and could it not be remedied to the advantage of religion? (hear.) 
He meant tocast no reflections on the noble marquis at the head of the 
Irish Government: he had, no donbt, turned his attention most seri- 
ously to this important subject: he had, no doubt, used his ntmost ex. 
ertions to make all due jnquiries beforehe recommended the adoption 
of measure, but it was a melancholy fact that’ there was no place in the 
world where truth was elicited with greater difficulty than in Ireland. 
With regard to the police bill that had been bronght into the other house 
of patliament, he saw many objections to it, and not the least of them; 
that it would have the effect of discouraging most respectable magistrates 
from exerting themselves for the public benefit: they aud he must ob- 
ject tothe introduction of stipendiary magistrates. Very great difficul. 
ties presented themselves in considering the question of the residence 
of the great landed proprietors; much mightbe accomplished if they 
wonld devote ouly a small portion of their time and incomes to the im- 
provement of the condition oftheir country. If they could not reside, 
they might appoint agents of feducation and respectability, who would 
not be content with being heard of merely at those periods of the year 
when rents became due. 

Tho Earl of DONOUGHMORE felt called npon to notice some 
points that had atisen during the discussion. He entertained every 
respect for the noble marquis at the head ofthe government of Ireland, 
and could not but be surprised at the mode in which the observations of 
the noble marquis (Lansdown) had been taken up by the noble earl (Liv. 
erpool), The speech of the noble marqnis had been totally divested of 
party feeling : from its language vo man could have judged on which side 
of the house he sat, while the answer to it had been the speech of a mi- 
nister of the crown—a reply, as it were, to an attack opon the govern- 
ment. Ifthe complaint were that the noble marquis had brought the 
anbject forward here before the bill from the other house of Parliament 
arrived, he would ask why was this branch of the legislature to abandon 
itsinitiativefuction? Why, if a subject of debate was first broached 
here, was it to be treated as a matter of accusation against ministers ? 
The noble earl had also treated the remarks of the noble marquis as if 
they had contained an attack upon the present Lord Lieutenant of Ire. 
land: they ought not to be viewed at all in that light. He(Lord Do. 
noughmore) had seen the noble marquis (Wellesley) in business, and it 
was bat justice to say, that he had never witnessed the display of greater 
talent, or of greater perseverance, governed by no feeling bnt that which 
arose from an anxiety to dogood. He had been deprived of the ordina- 
ry assistance enjoyed by persons in his most responsible situation, but he 
had discharged his duty like an honest man ; and the greatest benefits 
might be anticipated to Ireland from his government. He had hi- 
therto, endeavoured to apply a remedy to every evil within his 
reach ; but before he proceeded to act, it was his constant habit 
to make himself master of all the details of a subject: he had shown 
that he never would risk the great character he had acquired by an 

indiscreet and hasty measure, that might, perhaps, gratify the im- 
patience of the public, ormight secore the temporary approbation of those 
persons in Parliament who were nsually glad to find fault, and were only 
sorry when they found an opponent doing well. If no measurehad hither- 
to been brought forward by the Lord Lientenant, it was because he paused 
until hehad completely ascertained its utility. The public were very 
moch iu the datk about these tithes—they naturally said, “let us know 
something abont them.” Nobody could collect, however, from the spee- 
ches ofhis Majesty’s goveroment, who were tobe the principal officers 
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under the proposed new measare. All that conld be collected at present 
from ministers was that they were somewhat repngnant to the principle 
of a commutation of tithes, This was all that he (Lord Dononghmore } 
eonld gather from what had been said by gentlemen in the other hovse 
of Parliament, who had nothing fo do with Ireland, except to make ont 
a statement ofher case. The bill that had been recently introduced into 
that house by a right hon. gentleman, so far from being favourable to 
a commutation of tithes, was meant to be an extinguisher upon the very 
principle. Their lordships had heard a great deal said abont the magistracy 
of Ireland. That magistracy was in a very bad state, nodeubt. The 
appointment of the magistrates rested principally with the Chancellor of 
Ireland; and if any were recommended by a privy councellor, for in- 
stance, the Chancellor was obliged to pay deference to that recommenda. 
tion, For any such appointments, therefore, it would be very invidious 
to blame a Chancellor thus situated, But his (Lord Dononghmore’s) 
charge was against the Government collectively. Why did not ministers 
take measures for the revision of the whole commission? God knew that 
Ireland was already sufficiently unfortunate; but when the billin question 
should have passed, she would be, indeed, degraded. For what did it do? 
Why, it went to give the Government ‘the appointment of constables 
thronghont Ireland; and by this means, it placed the whole population 
of Ireland under the excessive powers of local magistrates. Ruling that 
in the disturbed districts, as they were called, this measure was to be 


justified or palliated as one of necessity, why should it be applied to 


those which were differently circamstanced—to Ulster and Connaught, 
for instance? Was the whole country to be needlessly placed under the 
operation of one and the same measure? He was very willing to give his 
Majesty’s ministers, in what they had done in this ease, credit for their 
good intentions, but he was constrained to say, that the}measure which 
they had adopted would be altogether inefficient, particularly if nothing 
was done towards the commutation of tithes. Heagreed with the noble 
earl (Liverpool) that no distinction onght to be taken in the administra- 
tion of justice, as between Catholics and Protestants. We understood 
the noble earl to conclude by expressing an intention of supporting the 
motion. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH conceived that the present motion was 
bronght forward at a very late period in the history of the government, 
into the consequences of which it called upon their lordships to inquire, 
It might very well have been originated shertly after the conquest of 
Ireland, er at the time of the revolution ; but would any one affirm that it 
had never been called for before the present day? It had been said, that 
the motion before their lordships did not contain any censure upon his 
Majesty’s Government ; but if the speech which the noble marquis (of 
Downshire) who sat near him had that night delivered, were correct— 
and that it was correct in every respect, he (Lord Ellenborongh) had 
no sort of doubt---he must take leave to say, that it implied the severest 
censure against his Majesty’s Government. (hear, hear.) The noble 
earl at the head of his Majesty’s Treasury had told their lordShips, that 
the present distressed state of Ireland was owing, not to the {laws of tie 
country, but to the state of society there. Now he (Lord Ellenborongh) 
would observe npon this, that he traced the state of society to the Statute 
Book of Ireland. Although many of the most objectionable and most 
peual statutes had been expunged or repealed, the grievance still snb- 
sisted in the effects which they had produced; and noble lords well knew 
that in many cases it did happen, that after the cause had been removed 
the effects would still continue to manifest themselves. How different 
would the state of Ireland have been from what she was now placed in, 
had a motion similar to that of the noble marquis (of Lansdown) been 
discussed in Parliament at the period of the Union, when they would 
have been treating with the interests, not of a starving population 
of seven millions, but of a population of five millions ina state of com- 
parative prosperity. (hear, hear.) it would be matter of great regret 
to him (Lord Eilenborongh) if any thing which might fall from him 
shonld have the effect of altering the tone of the debate. But he 
must declare his opinion (an opinion which he did not now, for the 
first time, entertain, but which he had before affirmed, that there could 
be no reasonable hope, in the mind of any noble lord, of permanent 
improvement in Ireland: no hope ot the adoption of any beneficial change 
inthe government of that country, under a government coustituted as 
the present government of Great Britaiu was,or under apy other govern- 
ment constituted in the same manner. (kear,) Neo such hope could be 
cherished until persons resident in Ireland were placed in the same posi- 
tion, in the eye of the law, with persons resident in England. Bot 
while a majority of the Irish people were placed in a snspicious point 
of view, as regarded the law—while several of his Majesty’s ministers 
were found to concur in the same suspicion which was entertained by 
the law. however liberal or sincere the intentions of the noble earl oppo- 
site might be, he (Lord Ellenborough) did greatly fear that is was not 
in human natare, base as that was, that equal justice shonld be dome 
between Catholies and Protestants. He was quite ready to acquit his 
Majesty’s Government of all impropriety of intention : bat he knew that 
men were capable, under the influence of feeling, prejudice, or miscon- 
ception, of doing acts which, upon principle, they would view with ab- 
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horrence. (hear.) Theirlordships had been desired to remember that Ire. $ originated with the noble marquis who presided over the Irish Go- 
laud was not taxed as England was—that she possessed; however, many ; verument. Nothing was more remarkable than the tone in which 
of the most invaluable privileges which were secured to the English sub- those bilis were allnded to. The spirit of departmental government 
ject, such as the trial by jury: and then they had been instructed to look actuated some noble lords so much, that the government of Ireland 
at Scotland, whieh enjoyed afar greater portion of property than Ire. } was considered in precisely the same light as that of an independent 
land, at the same time that she possessed a considerable less share of country. The noble earl (Liverpool), in particular, talked of it as if 
these advantages. Buthe would ask the noble earl whether she was } it was a separate and distinct government; as if the mandate of his Ma- 
subjected to the same evils? Had Scotland tithes? Had Scotland an ! jesty’s ministers, collectively, did notraun to every partofthe uvited 
hierarchy, professing opinions that were directly contrary to those of the $ kingdom. He (Lord Elienborough) mast protest against the doctrine 
great majority of the people by whom they were paid? And, above all, of separate individual, and exclusive responsibility ; as if the ministers 
had not Scotland in these days strict justice? (hear, hear.) Now, what altogether were not bound by the actof one of their body ; or as if the 
was the state of Scotland before she had strict justice. Let the noble . wholeand undivided responsibility insured by it remained singly with 
earl look back in the history of that kingdom, to a period occurring N the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He declared that if, unfortunately, he 
many years before the time to which he had adverted in his speech; let $ should ever fiud any future cause for imputing blame to that noble per- 
him look back to the period when Scotland was first conquered by the } son, he should bring his charge against a Government, of which he could 
Parliament, Alter that event a commission, headed by two of the ablest consider the Lord Lientenant ouly asone member, (hear.) 
men in the kingdom, Lord Chief Justice St. Joho and Sis Harry Vane, - 
was sent by the Parliament into Scotlaud, with the express charge to 
inquire what was proper to be done iu respect of the existing laws of the 
realm of Scotland.” The defective condition of those laws was siotori- 
ous; and Parliament, accordingly despatched this English commission 
to distribute justice, They improved the law, avd remodelled its 
administration accordingly throughout that couutry. Infiuite opposi- 
tion and discontent were at first excited; the Scots of that day—the 
Camerons and the Gordons and the Grames—ienounced the members 
of the commission and those who sent them, as claniess rascals; but 
happily—with a perfect indifference to the denunciations, and to every 
thing else but rule of right—the commission pursued its labours; and in 
the course of a few years Scotland enjoyed such strict justice, that the 
conquering nation could venture to quit it, leaving scarcely a single sol- 
dier to enforce the authority of the laws. The noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack had observed, that, to judge from the few appeals which 
came up from Ireland, no great evil conld exist in the administration 
of justice in that kingdom. But, unhappilly, the question was not 
only the administration of justice there between rich and rich, 
but between the rich and the poor. The evil complained of arose not 
out of the administration of the law by the judges, but by the magis- 
trate. But did the noble and learned lerd really suppose that it was 
possible for the poor peasant who happened to be wronged, his possessi- 
ons consisting of two barren acres of land, to bring his appeal before 
their lordships, incumbered as it must necessarily be with all the expen- 
sive accompaniments of lawyers’ and solicitors’ bills, and parliament 
fees? (hear, hear.) Butthe noble earl (Liverpool) who was at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government appeared to thiuk that tithes (one 
of the subjects which that noble lord had considered in his speech) pos- 
sessed oue advantage of a public and political nature—namely, that 
they brought the clergy into contact with the tenant of the soil, But 
what sort of contact was it—a forced or a voluntary one? To him(Lord 


: The Earl of BLESSINGTON begged to suggest to the house, that 
when the property of the church was taken from the Roman Catholic oc- 
cupiers and possessors,itwas not conferred on the established church, 
bunt granted to various lay improprietors. This appeared to him to found 
a rightin Parliament to interfere with the system of tithes. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR and the Ear! of Ligerick successively 
explained. 

Lord DARNLEY deplored the fate of that unfortunate conntry, 
which nature seemed to have destined to be happy, but which centuries 
of misgovernment had involved in almost hopeless misery. <A_ revision 
of the magistracy of Ireland might be attended with much benefit ; but 
the measure now pending could have the effect only of disgnsting those 
geutlemen who were in the commission. He hopped that thé appearances 
which were now rather against the noble marquis (Wellesley), with 
respect to his having neglected to co-operate with the Government at 
home, would be effectually removed byexplanation. He (Lord Darnley) 
did believe, that until the present Lord Lieutenant was appointed, ithad 
been the fate of Ireland, that the principal officers, under her governors 
were servilely devoted to the Government in England. 
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: Lord HOLLAND said, that the noble baron (Lord Ellenborough), 
: who, together with himself, were the only personson that side of the honse 
$ unconnected with Ireland,had so ably answered the few objections which 
3} had been taken to the original motion, that he (Lord Holland) owed their 
: lordships some apology for rising after him. The motion of his (Lord 
$ Holland's) noble friend and relative went only to pledge that honse to go 
: into an examination of the affairs of Ireland, with a view to better her 
; condition. But the noble earl opposite, ina speech, certainly one of 
$ the most extraordiuary that he (Lord Holland) had ever heard, had answer- 
: ed his noble friend, by giving their lordships a view of the different states 
" : 3 : of society whieh had existed in different countries, in ancieut and modern 
eae ae it — to  Rgageedicng “G lorh) ik contact 45 + times (a laugh); and had concluded all — sapient remarks, rd ee 
at of the. erson beaten, with a stick. a lau is own Opi- * i he id tion of the present question: for, speak.- 
nion as to t! nes was with: that the clergyman telanse ought to An > ae = ran te perpen the Cfieet of ainiee the sn 
lithathe “as any time had, in the way of tithe ; all that he could in ps. ah oe vale ot that what was proposed was no doubt a 
a 5 ’ ° b, . stion. mean J 
short, possibly have. Whatever the clergyman might have taken, ‘on : aa ame thing to be done, but that this was not a proper time for 
average of the last 10 years, he ought to take now: and his future tithes ; adopting it. But such a proposition coming from a minister of the Crown 
“— ~ sam eg _ — to the pair - = of the soil, ; meant neither more nor less than thie this may be all wary proper 
as the tithe he now took bore to its present produce. oever went 3 but I cannot agree toit; au call upon you, from the genera 
further than this privciple, pnt alimit to the possiblity of effecting a + manner in which I have conducted myself, to place your whole 
commutation of tithes. It wonld not be possible to give asumadequate } confidence in the executive Government, and to leave them to 
to the demands of the clergyman, thengh they might give him a sum ; do just what has been proposed by yonto be dove.” If that were 
= Ee eee <p — cme ages. > ve 4 : indeed its meaning, the noble earl Gdvespest) nee oer his 
ill to be adopted shou ¢ made compulsory on the parties, it } proposition in a.very strange way. e had expressed his admiration 
would be perfectly eo = Arps he (Lord ry — ‘ (as wae that heard the noble yt a ye oe rile = eral, 
net conceive a man 80 blind to his own interest, as that he wonld : 4+ the manneria which his (Lox oliaud’s) noble friend and relative 
voluntarily adopt such a system, if he considered it to be more to } had brought forward his —_. but then the noble earl proceed. 
his advantage to withstand it. It was now some weeks since several > ed to my he was rejoiced to find that it had not been made a party 
petitions op the subject of commntation of thitheshad been presented ; question. ” Aber this, however, he(Lord Liverpoo!) had gone on to lay 
to their lordships; and the noble duke and marquis who presented them } the whole matteron the broad ground ef Providence,and togmake a direct 
woe en - ee. aid a apy a — ; party motion by moving the previons ee pe we ons. paul on, 
oom e effec ; whee m. ut those noble peed prt hemselves + being the proper time for its discnssion, an mie r ing i! ise 
lay impropriators of tithes to a very large amount ; an where the pro- > that it should at some future time be cousidere rt ese were subjects on 
+prietor of the soil was also the proprietor of the tithes, their collection : which Parliament had already had snfficient experience. He (Lord Hol- 
a impossible, prehane: must wtty oc rent; and, — : land) wonld not ask'noble lords ne at oe had posed sees = pores 
ingly, there were very extensive estates, indeed, in some parts of Ire- $ of the Union, he would ask them only to look at what had taken place 
land, in which they had somerged. (The noble lord (Ellenboroigh) after : since the last session of Parliament. His Majesty bad scarcely 
slightly touching upon some of the evils incident to the present system of } qnitted the shoresof Ireland, when a message came down from the 
collecting tithes in Ireland, proceeded to say)—The noble earl (Liver- $ li their lordships to suspend the constitution in re- 
pool) had thought it necessary, to-night, to make a very labonred apology ; coats pres Brake ofTreland, ca to adopt strong coercive measnres 
for the noble marquies at present at the had of the government of Ireland; } besides. A reluctant consent to these measures was wrung from 
and another noble earl (lord Dononghmore), not perhaps, with any great ; their lordships ; the noble earl opposite told them that it was in themind 
prety a the gy eyes he eens er reed (D. in = wma : of Government to do much better things for Taatand san eine me 
strain of apology. ut in order to do so, that nobie lor onougamore) . that plan of relief and improvement were in contemplation, ihe 
— — put — ont of ee weer Aa : present Government was certainly hy pn — —— 
oard, indeed, the two biils which had been lately introduced into $ that ever existed in the world (a laugh); but the misfortane , tha 
the other house, contending that it was impossible they could have * nothing came of their contemplations, The noble earl had now been 
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contemplating the miseries of Ireland for 22 years, and the only result 
was, a sort of hint that at some time or other he would give his opinion 
upon them. (Hear, hear, hear.) A noble duke (we believe the Duke of 
Devonshire) whom he (Lord Holland) regretted not to seein his place— 
and more particula'ly as that absence was understood to be caused by 
indisposition) with all the molesty which belonged to his age, but with 
allthat sober jadgmentand considerate goodness that seemed to be heir- 
ooms in his illustrious family (hear,) a few nights since came up to their 
Lordships’ table, and said that, notwithstanding all the princely posses- 
sions which he de:ived from them, he was ready to surrender his tithes, 
and to give his assent to any less burdersome and less objectionable plan, 
whatever were the personal sacrifice it might occasion tohim. The noble 
earl, as well he might, met that noble Duke with well-deserved and 
handsomely expressed compliments upon this generons and disinterest- 
ed offer; and his (Lord Holland’s) noble friend (the Duke of Devon- 
shire) was well satisfied with the complimentary manner in which the 
noble earl had alluded tohim, Now, for his own part, he (Lord Hol- 
land) hoped that he was not naturally more suspicions than other men; 
bat he had known the neble ea:l some time (a laugh), and his suspicions 
were certainly excited on that evening. So much so, that he told his 
noble friend, the duke, to beware; that the noble earlhad two wavs of 
getting rid of any question which he desired to evade; that one of these 
was an alarming and terrible wav —when the noble earl cried “ wolfe,” 

and talked of the danger of the church and the perils of the country, the 
necessity of adhering to ancient principles; and his hopes that noble 

lords would not allow encroachments to be made, and so forth; that 
the other way of the noble earl was a smothe one: and that when 
that was adopted, the noble earl was accustomed to say—‘*I must 
admit this, indeed, nor can I deny that; but at least some modi- 
fication shouldbe made; and I think the honse will seethe propricty of 
acceding tothem.”’ (aughter.) It was against this emoothe mode of evasion, 
that he (Lord Holland) had cautioned his noble f tend; and he would sav 
this, that whenever he (Lord Holland) had set his heart on carrving 
anv object, he much preferred to hear the lofty and alarming tone of the 
poble earl than his more placid and gentle strain. (laughter.) A great 
poet of antiquity, who was said to have understood the female character 
extremely well—but he (Lord Holland) would not name the book, be- 
cause he was sare thatthe right reverend and learned prelates conld know 
nothing about it (muck laughier) —that poet had ohserved, that he never 
objected to a little scolding, and a little seratching, and a little pulling 
this hair at the hands of his mistress (laughter), because he knew that 

softer moments were sure to follow, (a laugh): so he (Lord Holland) 
felt wellsatisfied with the excited animation of the noble earl, buat he 
dreaded the other tone. [The noble lord (Holland), ina speech which 
our limits will not allow us to insert even a brief report of, proceeded to 
eomment on the numerous instances in which his Majesty’s Government 
had at first pledged themselves never to concede measares which after- 
wards they brought into Parliament and most warmly sapported, as in 
the cases of the bullion question—the invasion of the inviolable sinking 
fand—the admission of Roman Catholics to commands in the army 
and navy.] It was in vain for the noble earl to sav that ander any 
system of government at all resembling at which now prevailed in it, 
Ireland would do better. To disguise the fatal mismanagement which had 
reduced Ireland to whatshe now was, the noble earl was compelled to 
digress in his speech to examples of the most extraordinary state of soci. 
ety imacinable—to the Helots of Sparta—to the slavesat Rome, and to 
the slaves in the United States of America. The speech of the noble 

earl was more directed against reform than applicable to the present 
question. The noble lord (Holland) then proceeded to remark ‘on the 
total absence of analogy between the cases of Scotland and Treland; to 
the misery of Ireland onder a system of tithes paid to the ministers of 4 
religion foreign from her own; and to the prosperity of Scotland immedi- 
ately subsequent tothe abolition of episcopacy, and the extinction of 
tithes formerly payable by the Presbytery to ministers of the English 

church. The noble lord concluded his speech by reminding the honse, that 
if ever the circumstances of[reland should render it necessary to pro- 
pose the repeal ofthe Union, he should be justified in those principles wp- 
on which he had fermerly opposed that measure; and still contending 
that where the spirit and energies of the two nations, their habits, their 
laws, andtheir government, conld not be axsimilated, the one must be 
the victim of the other—a Ilfeless corpse attached toa living bedy ; he 
should again recur to the lines he had on that former occasion qnoted— 


 Mortna quin etiam jnngebat corpora vivis, 
**Componens manibusque manus, atque oribus ora,” 


Strangers then withdrew from below the bar} and their Lordships 
divided, when the numbers were, 


Contents 85, Proties 25,...6...cccocccescccss CO 
Non-conteuts 66, Proxies 42................-. 108 
Majority against the motion,..... .........——-48 


Adjourned at a QUARTER PASY ELEVEN o'cLock. 


. 
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Fine Arts, Ropal Academy. 


At no period do we recollect to have seen or felt so crowded an 
Exhibition as the present one of the Royal Academy. We have no right 
to question or quarrel with the motives which induce this congregated 
mass to assemble and jnstie each other, if the Arts, or rather its profes. 
sors, derive the benefits of the numerous visitors, We must however 
suspect that no small canse for this resort is Fashion—with many, to be 
in a crowd is to be in the world. Bont still we trust that under all this 
heat and smother, some warmth may reach to the encouragement of those 
who cultivate the Arts, or they must soon be in the same situation with 
those who cnitivate the ground, and from the same cause—a superaban- 
dance. 

No. 171. Smugglers alarmed by an unexpected Change from hazy 
weather while landing their cargo. A. W. Callcott, R. A.—It is in 
these evanescent effects of light and atmesphere that the skill of the Ar- 
tist is most seen. Mr. Calleott has drawn the veil of mist with so judi- 
cious a hand as nothing but long practice and great observation could 
have given. The picturesque form of his rocks break upon the eye like 
the visions of fancy, in hnes of such tender light and colour, as to cap- 
tivate the imagination, and almost draw off the attention from the head. 
long hurry of the action. The contrast is most happy, and the characters 
well sustain their parts. Nor is the foregronnd less skilfully executed ; 
the humidity of the sand gradually uniting with the firm land, and dimly 
reflecting the objects and figures, is a beautifal feature in this admirable 
performance. 

No. 6. The Princess Bridget Plantagenet, fourth Danghter of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, who, when very vonng, was consigned to the care of 
the Abbess of the Monastery of Dartford, &c. &e. 


No. 36. The Burial of Christ. J. Northcote, R. A.— Whatever ma- 
terialists may say, the mind is the man ; the machine may be injured in 
the wear and tear of life, while the mental facuities remain in splendid 
force ; and we see that the imagination sometimes wrings its flight per- 
haps with less incumbrance in age, thanin youth or manhood, when the 
pleasures or the cares of life occupy the attention. The physical pow- 
ers, indeed, are not always protracted, as in the instance of Mr. Nerth- 
cote and the late President of the Academy ; but it is consoling to think 
they may be continued to a much longer da e than men generally permit 
them to reach. Such ideas arise as we look upon the pictures, by this 
fine old man, which we think, with some few exceptions, are equal to 
many of his prodactions in the prime of hisdays. His preditection for 

Jothic armour also continues ; aud we are only sorry te observe it so 
misapplied as in ‘¢ 26, The Borial of Christ,” where @ soldier appears in 
iron as if they were silk pantaloons. 


No. 114. What you will, J..M. W. Turner, R. A.—If the members 
of the Academy feel themselves indebted for this contribution to their 
stock of attractive Art, many Artists may be indebted to it fora title 
very frequently applicable to their productions. In the presentinstance, 
however, the title does not apply—it is a garden-scene, and nothing else ; 
a sketch, and no more. It is a pretty bit of colouring, something in ths 
style of Wattean, with a name that makesit looked after. But forits 
general application it might snit many asnbject, portrait, or view; as 
the Portrait of Lady or who you will ; His Grace, or &c.; a View of 
, or what you will ; and so on to the end of the Catalogue. 


No. 226. A Party of Pleasure. —M. W. Sharp.—This party of plea. 
sure threatens, like manv of a similar kind, to turn outoneof pain. The 
Lady, like Aritheain the 34th Nomber of the Rambler, seems to be 
** alarmed with every rising gale,” and to put the patieuce ofher friends 
to a very severe trial. Mr. Sharp has thrown a great deal of comedy in- 
to the scene, and the old man in the boat isan admirable contrast to the 
shrinking female, whose convulsive grasp on the collar of the waterman is 
traly Indicrons. There is nothing ef caricatura in the features or expression 
of the different characters ; and the scenery, colouring, and execution do 
great credit to the talents of the Artist. Nor has Mr. Sharp been less upon 
the look-ont for other incidents beside the terrified damsel ; the Dandy 
equipped in spurs for a water-party, the intrigue going on within the 
boat, and the fan withont, are alike characteristics of his pencil and his 
powers. We certainly consider this piece, in which he has gone out of his 
usual line, to be one of his best works, if not his very happiest combination 
of mechanical skill, humonr, and natue. 


No. 17. A Sleeping Bacchante. T. Stothard, R. A.—Out of the 
usual size of Mr. Stothard’s performances, bat stiil within the scope of 
his genius, this picture displays an additioual variety of his pencil, and has 
the same character of tasteful imagination and grace of form which 
should always accompany subjects of the kind. The works ofhis nature 
by Rubens, while they attract by their colouring, richness, and harmony, 
disgust by the heaviness and vulgarity ofhis figures, and can only be con. 
templated as objects of study tothe artist, or of admiration to‘the con- 
noisseur. Mr. Stothard’s Bacchante is as full of beauty as of fancy ; and 
the purple shadows from the cinstered grape, in which he bas touched her 


living flesh, are, in our eyes, charms, and effects at once original ant 
poetical, 
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Dum-Dum Theatre. 


To the Editor of the Journal, 





Sir, 

What constitutes a good play, has long been a sub- 
ject of discussion, and the question does not yet appear to have 
been decided. Plot, incident, and dialogue are the component 
parts, which being arrayed in the sparkling costume of Comedy, 
or in the dignified garb of Tragedy, have hitherto been known 
under the name of Drama. But it seems te have been reserved for 
the Infant Stage of India, in the playfulness of Childhood, to 
introduce gaady toys, and a mere Speaking Pantomime: one of 
this kind was produced last night, with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of a Tragic exhibition, The follies of youth may be par- 
doned, but they should be checked, lest whim should be con- 
verted inio habit, and caprice obtain a control over reason. In 
other countries the Stage commenced inradeness and was polished 
oaly by taste guided by experience ; butin India the beautiful 
range of British Drama is unfolded, the sublime works of geni- 
us might be explored, andthe most whimsical fancies gratified. 
With allthese advantages, however, it must seem strange that 
those productions which tend to amuse the mind, to mend the 
heart, and to adorn the stage, should give place to a vile produc- 
tion, that was framed by some abominable Scribbler who pos- 
sessed neither theatrical skill nor literary talents. It is in 
vain to talk of taste so long as the roaring of a Hag or the bellow- 
ings of a Bully can cause a sensation, At such a place as 
Astley’s, where children are amused with prancing Steeds, tamb 
ling Bipeds, fire-works and confusion, the Hag of the Glen might 
take its place, and rank highly, because effect was only consi- 
dered and sense entirely renoanced, 

Meg Murnock, or the Hag of the Glen, is a production of this 
kind, therefore it can scarcely be expected that Performers how- 
ever excellent, could give much effect tosucha piece. The want 
of a Piay-bill, which could not be procured at the Theatre, pre- 
vents my being able to name even the characters. 


The principal Chicf was represented by Mr. Fawcet, who 
looked remarkably well, and went through his part in a pleasing 
manner: but for such an extibition, perhaps, it might be ex- 
pected, that he would have exerted his Jungs, and roared in hor- 
rid harmony. 

Mr. Fraukimg, the Hag, looked frighful, and acted well. 


Mr, Blackmore, as the hoary-headed Ruffian, appeared rather 
too much overpowered by agitation; but as Mr, Blackmore has 
considerable merit, it might perhaps bave been necessary in his 
opinion to assume this state for the purpose of giving effect to 
the wild ineonsistencies he was representing. 


Mr. Baggely, as the Cottager, went through his part in a 
mostrespectable manner; yet while speaking to a Lord whose 
power he acknowledged, it *as certainly out of character te 
stand before him with his arms a kimbo. 


Mr. Morgan the Cottager’s Son was very hamorous, and 


eften created a laugh that relieved the dull monotony of the 
sceucs, 


Mrs. Francis, the Lady of the Castle, looked extremely well 
and shed a lustre on the very feeble character she had to sustaia. 


Mrs. Pope, as the Cottager’s Daughter, was like innocence 
adorned with beauty, and it was only to be regretted that her 
fascinating countenance, and pretty little graceful figure, was 
not placed in a situation where she could continve to animate the 
scene, and charm the audience, 


The young Lord was well supported, and a Dance admira- 
bly executed by Mr. Handcock, 


The Music was very poor, and in representations of this 
kind, it is their great support; but last night, instead of inspiring 
solemn dread and creating awfal suspence, it seemed capable 
atone of producing dullness. Two ot three passages were ex- 
tremely pleasing and brilliant, bat these appeared like diamonds 
upen a tattered garment: they were beautiful in themselves, bat 
they rendered the rest more despicable, 
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The After piece of the Weathercock closed the entertainment. 


Mr. Frankling, as the Weathercock, displayed a versatility 
of talent, and a vivacity in performance, that commanded ap- 
plause. His pleading atthe Bar, his Oratorical flights, his Ro- 
meo, his Military Career, his Gardening, his Quakerism, and 
his final eonversion at the Shrine of Beauty, were admirably 
pourtrayed. 


Mr. Brown, as the Father, deserves much praise, and Mr. 
Goldby in the Old Barrister was extremely amusing. 


Mr. Morgan, as the Servant, exhibited much humour, bat 
was not so spirited as usual. 


Mrs. Francis always shines in Comedy, and. last night she 
was particularly happy in assuming the differeat Characters re- 
quired in the part. 


Mrs, Rees was an excellent lady’s maid, and it was ouly to 
be regretted that she had so little todo. The house was crowded 
and the evening’s exhibition was received with great applause ; 
defects were overlooked, good humoor presided, and universal 
approbation crowned the labours of the performers. 


It is to be hoped for the fature, when improved minds are to 
be amused, that recourse will be had to productions of approved 
merit, and that men of understanding and women of taste will 
not be invited to hear bad English, bad sense, bad music, and 
to see folly and bombast pass in dull theatrical parade before 
them, 

—_—-—- VERITAS, 


Atroctous Proscription. . 


-_—-_ 


THE BLOODY REIGN OF TERROR FIRST OPENED IN 
INDIA. 





To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

The Sixth Editor of the Bastern Joun BuLt, when first he 
introdaced himself in that character to ahis community, distinctly 
stated that he would confine his remarks strictly against your 
public prineiples, careful how be intruded on your private charac- 
ter, and called upon dis Correspondents to preserve the like 
temper, and to refrain from all personality, as he was determined 
not to admit any communication of sweh a tendency, How far 
be has proved his sincerity may be seen in almost every Number 
of the BuLt since first he offered to the Public his pacific Pros- 
pectus, and the Nambers of Friday and to-day (Saturday) are 
perhaps the most refined specimens of manly conetliativn, and 
gentlemanly feeling that have ever yet appeared, 


The Letter in yesterday’s But signed “ Civitis,” is a sad 
reflection on this Society for being so unfortunate as to ha've ong 
individual among them, capable of writing such a malicious and 
abominable letter, (you ought to republish it for the sake of ex- 
posing its atrocity); as well as for having an Editor (numbered ag 
one of themselves) of a Daily Public Paper so deficient in judge- 
ment, and so regardless of every feeling of delicacy, as to pnb- 
lish any thing written by such a monster, such an enemy to 
mankind, who has thus endeavoured to spread firebrands, and to 
light the torch of discord amongst us, and who thas wantonly has 
attempted to dissolve the dearest ties of friendship, and to 
canecl every bond which unites society. 


This free Agent, and unrestrained Editor has made no scruple 
of publishing your name in fail to the world. I hope, therefore, 
Mr. Editor, that you will not object to my mentioning his in this 
Letter, as I think a man so ambitious of fame, and so intoxicated 
with what he fancies Ais success, must be anxious that posterity 
should know who he was, who thus boldly held out the red ban- 
nerto encdurage atrocity like this of suffering an unknown and, 
masked Slanderer to denounce a known and respected Individu- 
al, and to threaten all those who do not join him in bunting you 
down, with disgrace and odium also! 
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This-day’s Butt commences with a direct and violent at- 
tack on your private character, and as the attack is strictly Edi- 
torial, Mr. Greencaw, the Editor, isimplicated in whatever guilt or 
credit may be attached to it, altbough it is very easily seen that 
not one word of itis written or dictated »y himself. No!--nonser- 
sically absurd and labored asthe remarks are, the Coroner, (I beg 
his pardon) the Editor, has not the ability to compose them, 
altho’ by pudlishing he has proved his readiness to join in the wicked 
persecution now carrying on, raging with fary, with jealousy, and 
with revenge, against you; hetells as that they are not what 
he had intended to produce for to-day, and I believe him; this is 
quite saflicient for me to be confirmed in what [all along ima- 
gined, that he is not the free Agent in his Editorial character which 
he wishes the Public to believe. 


I have just bad a sammons from my house to attend, ona 
domestic accident, and as the tide has not much longer to run, I 
must leave off bere, although I could say much more to expose this 
pitiful conspiracy against an individual who bas gone through a 
much more severe and a much more rigorous examination as to 
his private and public character, than any could be borne by 
one out of ten thousand men, standing high in public and pri- 
vate estimation; I will notevenexcept men holding the highest 
rank in apy country. 


Iam Sir, Your obedient Servant, and 
Caleutia, Nov. 30, 1822. NO MAN'S ENEMY. 


You will I know be sorry t» hear that there is to be no Pub- 
lic Dinner to-day given by my countrymen. 





A few Mpsterp. 


To the Editor Se. §e. Se. 





Sik, 

Whilst the Town is inundated, humbugg’d, and bambooz- 
led (devilish good words all) with the stepid drivellings of a host 
of pretended Frienps to one man only because they are real 
Enemies to another, Literature and Science appears to be atter- 
ly neglected; nay, the Ouse Rice ceases to alarm; or the rum 
Old Lady on the top of the Government House to astonish; Phy- 
sic and the Fiue Arts, Politics and Poetry, all seem trampled 
under foot, in the general “now” which now seems to agitate 
this sapient metropolis. But this must not be allowed; to my 
certain knowledge, there are at this moment more sucking 
Shakespeares in Calcutta than good-natured people; and they 
only want “ stirring up,” to astonish the weak-mind of the Pab- 
lic. Now, here is the Sketch of a Tragedy, which one of these 
young Poets sent here the other day ;—famous outline, only 
wants filling up,—but Jemmy Tims, the Author, is a lazy dog, and 
vows that the thing is werth no further trouble. Suppose you 
try your hand atit; or give it to Johony the BuLt, or better than 
either, submit it to the world, and let some aspiring Candidate. 
for the ever-green Crown effect the needfal. All that he has to 
dois to pocket the invention (a rare article now-a-days) lay on 
the dialogue, for which by the way there are hints in the skele- 
ton, and bring it out at the Chowringhee Theatre next Friday 
fortnight, I'll bet an alligator zarnished with cards and whey, and 
six dozen of turpentine to wash him down, that the thing takes, 
succeeds toamiracle. Try. I am 


* Thine and my poor country’s ever” 
1822. THEOPHILUS JONES. 


P. S. If ever you want to have a Rar roasted, send him to 
our Club, a proper set of roaring dogs. Morever, if you want 
to do your Tory, hand him over, and we will give him such a rat- 
tling that he shall faucy himself a Tennis Ball,— T. J. 


P. S. Tims is just now elbow deep in a Tragedy, written 
upon the true model of the “ Satanic School.” It is to be called 
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* The Devil amongst the Tailors,”—Do you think it will take ?— 
T. J. 
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The Gussing of the G6’s—a Mipsterp. 


ACT THE FIRST. 
Scene tue First—Ziz Zac Lane. 


Time—mid-night—enter the Moon—then St. John’s Clock 
strikes twelve, at is always does about that time—a Chorus heard 
from the Waterloo Hotel, 

Cuorus, 


Ain—“ When the Stormy Winds do blow.” 


We be true Legitimates 

All sitting at our tea, 

Right public-minded Gentlemen 
Calcutta’s * Beaux Esprits.” 
To serve the whole community 
Our labour we’ll bestow, 

And we'll fag, and we’ll brag, 
And we'll brag, and we'll fag, 
Till we lay the Jounnat low. 


Now all ye bold adventarers 

Who'd join our valiant crew, 

Ye must not be particalar 

When there’s dirty work to do. 

For if the Journna says white’s white, 
We say "tis black ye ki ew; 

So we’ tear, and we'll swear, 

And we’il swear, and we'll tear, 

Till we lay the Journat low. 


They say a Rat is beauteous 
And oh! the Tory loves 

A thing so wise and duteous, 
That ——_—— 


Here the Cherus suddenly dies away in a general “row,” and 
a great shouting of **The Bull for ever—a Bull! a Bull!-a Bull!” 
—Then enter from the Hotel ‘‘Joun Butt .1y THe East,” rather 
fuddled, counting three and four pence, which he bas just re- 
ceived to set him a-going (N. B. this character should be 
dressed in a sad coloured suit with a creamy countenance and 
pea-green whiskers, his Indispengibles are made of “Old Eng- 
lish Joun Butts,” and the “ Scandalous Curonicie,”) A win- 
dow now opens, and there appears at the balcony, in a pen- 
sive and rather confined attitude, Miss Inpiana Pusuic (not 
the Old Lady mentioned by our dear and reverend Uncle 
Christopher North,) she sighs, blows her nose, and looks at 
the Moon, which, on the contrary, does not appear to notice fer at 
all. Joun Butt begs to be allowed to feel her pulse, which he 
does, to the great admiration of the Spectators, under vari- 
ous disguises; but finding that she positively won't bleed, he re- 
tires svivelling. 











Scexe tHe Seconp.—Tue Same. 


Enter C. Journat, Esq. playing upon his Balalaika, or thia- 
gumbob,;* and singing an Arabic Song. Miss Public seems tick- 
led, simpers, and descends from the balcony. Enter from the house, 
Miss Public and Pantaloon, Pantaloon seems torecommend him 
of the Balalaika or thingumbob to his daughter, when suddenly 
there enters on the other side (at which the Spectators raise a 
great shont) Jonn Butt in “ a very fine waistcoat ;” heis playing 
upon the Lyre, and singing in a very low and base voiee—Panta- 
taloon seems touched, wipes his eyes with a red pocket bandker- 
chief, and gives Joun Butt his toe to kiss. Joun Butt prostrates 
himself and licks his shoe; then docs C. Journat, Esq. throw 
himself at the feet of his mistress, and so does Jonn Butt,—still 
keeping a reverential eye epon Pantaloon’s toe—Miss Public 
grins, as it were a Dutch oven, upon JourNAL, raises him, and 
pats his whisker :—at the same time she gives JonN Butt a 
“ stomacher” with her off hind foot, at which feat of agility all 
the people laugh ready to kill themselves. JourNnaL walks off 
with Miss P—————- ; exit Jonn BuLu singing ‘* God save the 
King,”—in a very tremulous and dolorous voice—Pantaloon 





* Vide the Legitimate Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 
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looks foolish, but after hesitating for some time is shoved off by 
aa invisible hand towards Joun Bui. 


ACT THE SECOND, 
Scene tHe First.—A Dank ALtey, 


Enter Pantaloon and Joun But. Pantaloon gives him his 
toe to kiss, as usual, and is shampoo’d and tickled by John in re- 
turn—Pant.loon smiles upon John, whereupon several well- 
dress’d gentlemen rash forward hastily, kiss the waistband of 
Pantaloon’s breeches, catch Butt, who is upon the point of 
falling, and support him in their arms,—Exeunt omnes (laying 
their heads together) to a flourish of fiddles. 


Many other scenes now pass, during which Mr. Jougnat is 
flayed, baked, stuck full of pius, &c. by Butt and the well dress- 
ed gentlemen ; they also, at sundry times, try to rub him over 
with a black paint, but fail, and only bedaub their own faces, 
Bu. throws dirt, but retires after getting a dab or two which 
he intends for Journat on his own mazzard. 


The Act concludés with something like the Trial-Scene in the 
Merchant of Venice, when Bull and Co. play the part of Shylock, 
JouRNAL walking triumphantly oat of Court per aid of Miss Pab- 
lic, who enacts Portia by particular desire 





ACT THE THIRD—SCENE THE FIRST. 


Enter many very well dressed and tidy gentlemen in despair, 
intimating that Joun Buti bas become a ‘*‘ hole-and-corner- 
man,” by singing inchorus. (Air, ‘ And has she then failed in her 
truth.) 

And hashe thenleft us. The Buxt, 

The dear witty BULL we adore; 

Shall we never again get our fall, 

Of the Humbug we lo ve more and- more, 
No! no! no! we shali never get it more, 
No! no! &e. ke, 


MINORE. 


If Twenty Rapees be required, 
To set him a-going a-new, 
What true soul, with loyalty fired, 
* If cali’d onto “tip,” would look blue? 
Bat, ah! no, no, we shall never, &c. &e. 


Saddenly a great bellowing is heard, which is rather a pity, 
as it patsastopto the Chorus; but that’s of no consequence, 
because, enter JoHN BuLt in a much finer waistcoat than ever” 
hopping first on one leg, then on the other, and then throwing 
you a somerset and five and thirty flip-flaps with a loud “‘gaffan,’ 
to each; upon which the tidy and well dressed gentlemen think 
that heis clean “distraught; bat Jonn convincesthem to the 
contrary by drinking a gallon of brandy and water, and singing 
(Tune, “ J hurry post-hasie for a License.’’) 

I’ve broughta young Lion from Cairo 
Aod another from over the sea, 
To stick Mister B. in the mire, oh! 
Where curse him, so long he’s kept me, 
Then hey, Jig, 
My heart’s in a wig, 
T now could jump over the moon, 
Let Miss Public but set us a grappling 
And we'll knock Mr. Journat up soon. 


The project for knocking up the JourNnat convinces tke 
ether characters that BuLt knows what he is about:—they ac- 
cordingly retain him once more, and direct their Treasurer to dis- 
burse unto him five farthings per diem for current expences, and 
three pence a week for secret-service money, Bu Lt stickies for 
a dish of scandal at breakfast, and this afier some hesitation is 
ordered to be added to the usual allowance of a red herring and 
a pen’orth of barley sugar. Butt now proposes that they shail 
go and “sec bis lions.”—Excunt omnes, shouting and singing. 
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Tune—“ Oh such a day,.” 
Oh! such a day 
So renown’d and so glorious 
Of such a day as this, who ever knew? 
BuL.’s got two Lions 
So frisky and uprorious, 
When the Journac hears them bellow 
He'll look blue— 
Men and Tories 
All our glories 
Never look’d so bright before, 
That infernal 
Prating Journat 
Soon shall wish for | el ebore, 
For oar Lions, 
Loyal scions, 
Of the stock legitimate, 
Seon shall duck ye 
Mr. Buck—ee 
In the pool of Pablic Hate.* 


Sceve Seconp.—A Den, 


Enter two Lions, who dance a “ pas de deux,” and 
several Russe’s, after which they gambol divertingly; to them 
enter Bull, and ‘the persons of Quality.” Bali introduccs 
his friends to the Lions, who smile politely, and in short behave 
like brutes of wit and breeding. ‘* Gentlemen, this here Lion 
as is black, is *“* Tae Frienp of Mr. Bankes.” This here 
as is blue, is ‘* Tue Frienp or Ma. Burcknarpt.” An ef- 
fisy of C. J. is then brought on the stage; the persons of quali- 
ty and the others are set on to bait it unmercifully. Bull 
pinches the Lions’ tails; the ‘‘ Lions roar ye as they were any 
Nightingales.” Suddenly there is report that JouRNAL is com- 
ing in person; the Lions and the others look a little as it were 
blue; but they then say “ Demme, who's afraid? we're fifty to 
one—d—e, we won't run, oh? who’se afraid? d—e”’—— 
Exeunt, to meet C. J.— Bu Lt still pinching Lions’ tails, and the 
well dressed gentlemen passing ginger and hot spices down 
their threats, and occasionally patting their backs to keep their 
courage up. 


SCENE THE LAST—CALCUTTA IN AN UPROAR, 


Enter one hastily as if pursued, then four Constables and a 
Justice of the Peace, who keeps continually exclaiming, “ I'll 
biod them over:—I’ll bind them over; they evanish—then com- 
eth one who cries out lustily ‘“‘ A CHaLLence! A CuHatcence!” 
at which many young gentlemenin the side-boxes faint; and 
sundry others retire saddenly ; but then come the Lions and the 
Bull and the well dressed gentlemen roaring in chorus— Bells ring, 
trumpets blow, guns fire, but the whole thing ends in smoke ! 
Enter JournaL, who stuffs an Answer to the Challenge down 
Bucv’s throat. The Lions look sheepish, and the well-dressed 
Gentiemen, with a vastly vacant expression of countenance, tum- 
ble their frills, and ** put their hands in their breeches pockets like 
crocodiles.” But looks as if he had nausea,—rather sickish or 
so,—but can’t get rid of what JourNAL has administered. Enter 
Miss Public, who to evince her undiminished sentiments of af- 
fection and dislike, strokes Journat’s eye-brow with ber thumb, 
and squirts a little tobacco-juice, (for she is partial to a quid), inte 
Buu's eye. Pantaloon is seen in the back ground, as undecided 
as ever; but on a sudden, enter Merlin, who touches the Lions 
with his wand, their skins fall off, and to the inexpressible admi- 
ration of the audience they are proved to he 











This Act isnot finished: but at my first leisure hour, I wil 
certainly unravel * THe Mystery.” 


* Dear Tims, —Why the devil did you use such a cursed lame me- 
taphor as that? J.T. 

Dear Jones,—1'm writing a Tragedy, dou’t interrupt the current of 
my feelings. J, Ts 














Caleutta Journe 
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Spies at Social Dinners, 


"A 
3 


, To the Editor of the Journal. 


Ia the Butt of this merning, | observe ene new step 
of insult to thé feelings of the Public of Calcutta, by the publi- 
cation of opinions admitted to have been given at the moment of 
social enjoyment and (supposed) free and unreserved table-talk. 
Expressions used at table are proverbially spoken “ under the 
rose,” and the reputation of even idly repeating such conversa- 
tion out of the room where it passes,is diseraceful toan Individual, 
What shall be said of him then, who de liberately publishes in the 
Newspapers the account of what pissed, repeating expressions 
which it must give pain to the Gentleman who used them to 
see thus stated in print? If this system continues, it must evi- 
dently either prevent all social meetings from being assembled, or 
confine the enjoyment of the company to eating and drinking. 


We shall see in a short time whether the “ good people” of 
this City will allow three or four persons who keep up this per- 
petual tessing of firebrands, to treat them as cyphers, and to 
hound them on to worry and destroy an obnoxious individual. 


A LOOKER-ON: 


The invisible Detter. 


0 the Editor of the Journal. 


I observe the Mohawks of this Metropolis have thrown 
ont another Tub to the Whale, in a marvellous story of the 
Cratctence, which was pat into your Letter-Box by one of these 
masked individuals, after anotber had sealed it, and which was 
afterwards unaccountably with-held from the impatient Pablit, 
for fall six hours, with some mysterious and no doubt heinous 
design! Ihave little hopes that the modest proposal made in the 
Butt of yesterday, will be accépted by the réspectable Gentlemen 
to whom it was offered. Ido not therefore expect that the Public 
will be able, for some time, to judge from the personal character 
of the letter-carrier of the truth of this stery. But there are 
some points of the tale itself which would be the better for expla- 
pation. We learn from the Joun BULt Extra of the 28th of 
November, that “A Frienp To Mr. Bankes” writes to the Bo.r 
to request his insertion of a note “sent this evening” to the 
JourvaList. This note, (the famous Challenge), bégins with 
an expectation. “that the JourxatistT will state to the Public 
in his Paper of to morrow, &c.” We are now informed that the 
Challenge was undoubtedly delivered, for the writer gave it to 
a friend who told him he “putit in the box at nine o'clock 
at night !” 


December 2. 


Sin, 


Is it a nataral or usual mode of speech to speak of a letter 
sent this evening, which was sent so late as nine o'clock at night? 


How could the writer expect that it should be published or 
even noticed in the Paper issued on the nert day, which mast have 
been complete and in the Press before the hour of its pretended 
receipt? 

Until we have somé clearer external testimony to tWe truth 
of all this story, it carries very mach the air of a story got ap 
in order to get out the never-to-be forgotten Extra of Thursday 
last. 


November 30, 1822. 


Passengers. 


COMMON SENSE. 


Passengers per La Bette Avuiance, from the Isle of France to Cat- 
cutta.—R. Woodward, Esq. Civil Service ‘A, Dick, Esq.; Lieutenant 
aud Mrs. Laurefson ; Mr. E, Abbott; and Mr. F. Thompson, 


fAarriage. 
At Jungypore, on the 28th ultimo, by the Reverend Mr, Eates, 
Joun Wiurrip Bateman, Esq. to Miss Louisa Bircn, 


Births. 


On the 30th ultimo, the Lady of W. F. Dicx, Esq. Jndge and Ma 
Pistrate of Etawal, of a Son. 

Ou the 30th ultimo, the Lady of Jouw O’Baren Tanvy, Esq. of a 
Son. 
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Letter from Saugor, 





To the Editer of the Journal. 
Sir, 

The following communication bas just been received 
from a Correspondent at Saugor :— 


On the 23d ultimo, Capt. Blair, Commandant of the Rohillahs; 
was ordered out to Bhilsa, with 200 of his men; together with 
2 guns, and 3 eoinpanies of Seapoys, which tatter were to have 
joined them from Dabree. On reaching Rautghur, their desti- 
nation was changed to Gange Basatdab, which place they reached 
on the 27th, and the 3lst of the month were joined by three Com- 
panies of the 2Ist, from Sangor, asa detachment of that strength 
could not be supplied from Dabree, on account of the siekly state 
of the Post. On the 2d instant, the Detachment again moved 
and encamped at Seronge, on the 3d, since when they have been 
reinforced by 3 more Ressallas of Robillahs, from Lehore and 
Dabree, besides a portion of the Contingents of the Nawaub of 
Bhopaul’s troops. The cause of the movement of this Detach- 
ment appears to be as follows :— 


Uinbajee Ghautka, a Mahrattah Sirdar of Scindeah’s, in de- 
manding of that Prinee the arrears of his pay, went A little forts 
ther than the rales of decoram and duty warrant ob such ocea- 
sions, in consequence he received his dischatge: a discontented 
Son-ic-Law of Scindeah’s, (Ramrao Patunker, alias Appah 
Saheb,) joined his party, and both moved off from Gwalior, first 
toward Dattea, and afterwards to Nurwier; thenee they applied 
to the Resident for a passport to Poonab, in the vieinage of 
which both were born. 


Major Close granted one for three handred and fifty armed 
men, exclusive of Camp Followers, but they were averse to 
separate their Troops and would not agree to the measure; 
probably dreading some foul play in the Durbar, when once divi- 
ded: To check the progress of this body to the Southward, the 
Saucor Detachment were ordered out. At present they occupy 
a position on the banks of the Scind, & little to the North of 
Kalabaugh, negociating with the Durbar, from which the Maha- 
raje’s Gooroo has arrived to endeavour to bring’ about a recon- 
ciliation, which he will either effect, or they will agree to terms 
and proceed on their journey, witharedaced number ef followers. 
The following is a statement of their Forces: 1,500 Horses, 
500 on Ponies and foot, 8 Elephants, 20 Camels with Jinjals, 
13 ditto Rockets, 1 ditto Noubat, 35 Sawarrie, 500 Carriages, 
10 Nakurches and 22 Palankeens, altogether about 4000 people ; 
and a proportionate quantity of Baggage and Specie.— Consider- 
ing all things, itis not very likely that they will have a stomach 
for a ti't with the Rohillahs. As to the Foot, itis well-known a Mah- 
rattah always keeps ata respectable distance from Jack’s Bay- 
onet; therefore the gallant Rohillahs would chiefly have to cope, 
and to add one more /aurel to thejmany they have already gather- 
ed during the late Mahrattah and Piodarrie Campaigns. It is bat 
bare justice to say, that a more active, brave, and dashing set of 
fellows are not in the Service, and they will ever remain so, as 
long as they are so ably commanded. 





Nov. 28, 1822. ee H. F. 
Shipping Arrivals. 
CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
Dec. 2 La Belle Alliance British W. Rolfe I. of France Oct.19 
2 Mary Ann Sophia British R. Cornfoot ‘Snimatra Nov. 9 
Shipping Departures. 
CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destoretion 
Dec. 1 Columbia British J. Chapman Betabay 
1 Heiier Amren. W. Poster Boston 





The Joun Tayior, arrived off Calcutta on Sunday, 


The Ship Lord HincekFonn, Captain €. Farquharson, for London 
via Cape, is expected to sail from Diamond Harbour about the 10th Dec 
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